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H. G. Wells, who forecast atomic bombs in his book, “The Shape of Things to Come," said after the Hiro- 
shima raid: “This can wipe out everything—bad or good—in this world. The people must decide which." 
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dian boy, pupil in 
Indian School, at Kakawis, B.C 
painted this design of a totem 


Indian symbolism is evident in this boy’s 


drawing of the lightning snake, Haietlik. for the Furtherance of 





“Wolf Dance,” painting by a teen-age Indian 
form. Posturing figure 
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Indian Arts and Crafts which 


1 recently at the Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C., was opened 

Hon. Mark Kearley, chairman of the Vancouver Island Region of the 

n Artists 

ures shown were interesting in design and color rendition and 

ese draw s and paintings executed by Indian children from 

F tet fourteen who are pupils in the Indian Schools at 
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found of the Society for the Furtherance of British Columbia 
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Spe ng been a lecturer at the University of London, 
e for W eY nd extension lecturer at the Universities of 
Ca gC She was the first woman to be granted a degree 
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Tito’'s Rule in Jugoslavia Was ) 
Scored by a British Officer | 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

\ number of readers have attacked 
‘ Willson Woodside for what they 
considered to be an unwarranted and 
prejudiced dislike for Tito of Yugo- 
slavia After reading a number vf 
his articles in SaturDAY NIGHT I was 
of the same opinion, until three 
weeks ago when I had a long and in 
teresting conversation with an off 


cer in a gunner regiment which had 
been in Yugoslavia. For the sake of 
brevity I shall call this officer Jim 


and I haven’t the slightest reason to 
doubt a thing which he told me 
There is no evidence to prove that 
Mikhailovitch is a traitor. 
He stopped killing Germans when 


they murdered a hundred Yugoslavs 
for every German that was killed 
but he continued to derail trains and 


destroy supplies and dumps. 

The widow of one of Mikhailovitch’s 
partisans, told Jim that a number of 
them had offered their services to 
Tito. They were told to attack some 
nearby Germans and while doing so, 


were shot in the back. 
The Chetnicks are a_ political 
rather than aé racial group. On 


Christmas Day, Jim saw fifty Chet 
being marched through a vil 
He found out later that they 
been taken to a nearby quarry, 
stripped (including girls of seven- 
teen) and shot 
Jim’s regiment was in northern 
Greece and Yugoslavia for eleven 
months. When supporting partisans 
Which had been British-trained in 
Italy and North Africa, work pro 
gressed harmoniously, but for three 
months, they were supporting Tito’s 
who had never left the 
I would blush to print what 
these British gunners call Tito’s par- 
tisans, but they have learned at first 
hand what they are like. They rob 
the civilians of everything, shot Ger 
man prisoners wholesale who had 
surrendered, sold British weapons to 
rebels who were fighting British so}- 
diers in Greece and spread the prop 
aganda throughout the country that 
all the supplies imported into the 
country as arms, food, clothing, etc 
came from Russia and not from Brit 
ain, the Dominions and the States 
I have been in the British Army 
for five years now and claim to know 
something about the average British 
tommy, for whom in¢identally; I have 
a great deal of respect. Consequently 
it struck me as very significant when 
Jim said that there are no Commun 
or “Pinks” in his regiment now, 
although previously there had been: 
and when the trouble or rather near- 
trouble, started at Trieste, one Bat- 
tery, to a man, volunteered to go and 
fight Tito’s partisans! 
GEORGE NASH, Capt., C.M.I 
Toronto, Ont 
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Why Bilingualism? 


Editor, 
E feo 

the rest of 
ing and stupid 
figures of 


SATURDAY 


NIGHT: 


question of bilingualism for 
Canada is both amus 

Mr. F. X. Chauvin’s 
French-Canadians resid 


ing in the “English” provinces pro 
vides the answe!1 The small num 
ber oO! these French-Canadians 


bilingualism both 
sary and impractical fo 
the populace 


makes unneces 


the rest of 
Even here in Montreal where 


French-Canadians comprise 60. to 


(o%* of the population, I doubt if 
* remaining English speak 
ing residents are fluent bilingualists 
that most of the 
business of this province is done 
through the English language, which 
flue to our « With the other 


reason 1s 


onnections 


provinces, the United States and 
(;reat Britain is the only practical 
inguage tft use 

\lso we do not mix up socially to 


extent, aS our interests and 
viewpoints differ considerably If 
we English in Quebec therefore do 
not practise bilingualism, I cannot 


ee that the rest of can be 


well 


Canada 


particularly interested. I can 


imagine how bilingual announ: 
ments ‘on national radio programn 
are received by the great majori 

3ilingualism is necessary, yes, 
French-Canadians, as their cont Sl 
ued use of English will be the chi i 
means of dispelling the disunity t} n 
exists between the two peoples. 1] st 
strength of a single great langu n 
has well been proven by the accon 
lishments of Great Britain and 
United States 


Montreal, 


Why Not a Canadian? 
NIGHT: 

the Govern 
11) is extren S 
mainly sub lu 


Vue. gS. 


Editor, SATURDAY 
2 article on 

General (August 
ly contradictory and 
tutes theory and rhetoric for 
thinking You suggest that i li 
Governor-General does not have 
be an Englishman and could as e 
ily be a South African or an Aust 
lian. However, you go to great pal 
to explain why he cannot be a Cat 


cl I 


dian. Yet under our judicial syste Pri 

a judge is supposedly beyond all pe 

tical influence. Why not a Govern H 

General? 
You state that the value of ; 


Governor-General is in 


English 
You extend your the 


impartiality. 


by saying that it is his duty to s« 

that the will of the people is mai 

fest. Yet you admit that he must p 

advised. He is advised by the Pri ‘ 

Minister or the Government part [i 

of course. To judge by experien S 

we can assume that the Govern 

General will approve any act passt 

by the Government party. The li 

of reasoning that he is imparti 

then, is faulty because we have ce ‘ 

tain instances where a vote of co 

fidence, or an indication that the n | 

jority party is the least of two 

more evils, is regarded as a bla 

cheque by that party. Certain i 

propriations and decisions rush Pe 

through as Orders-in-Council wot U 

have certainly been delayed, if 1 

defeated, if left to parliamenta : S 

procedure. it 
It is possible that you find mu it 

that is admirable and worthy of pt 

servation in the attendant pomp a h 

ceremony. You ‘must consider, ho' +} 

ever, that Canadians, largely, ha d 

not been exposed to this influen 

and only see this Office as it affe ” 

them. A well known Austrian writ Z 

recently admitted that he would li 

to see a return of the monarchy 

Austria, and as a corollary, a retu 

of “the good old days.” But he w 

broad enough to admit that m« 

Austrians probably did not share 

sentiments 1 
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oal mining and various other types of work 
much appeal to the average 
attempt to fill up the vacancies 


ich have not 
rker. The 


such occupations by imposing the task as 


} 


itary duty on persons in the armed services 


ns to us to have been one of the 


gravest 


stakes committed by the Dominion Govern 
nt in its entire labor policy. The idea of 
orting to compulsion for any type of laboi 
vever necessary, should have become un 
nkable from the moment of the enemy’ 
ing down his arms; and indeed it is a 
thod that should only have been resorted to 
he most desperate circumstances even dul 
the war 

f this is to be a country of free enterprise it 
st also be a country of free labo If the 
lue of other things is to be determined by 


ply and demand the value of any given kin 


1 


labor must be determined in the same way 

it is impossible to secure an adequate 

sunt of any given kind of labor at the price 

rently offered, the price must be raised 
Prison Reform 

HE demand for implementation of the re 


commendations for penal reform 


Archambault Commission is 
mentum all over the 


in the 


country. 


inimous. In several provinces 
vublic-spirited citizens 


S. on 


have passea 


British Columbia there has been 
ference under the auspices of the 
Social Agencies, the John Howard 
the Canadian 
This conference called for the 
Prison Commission, for a 
control o 


lal agreement placing the 


1al institutions under this Commission, fo1 


newspapers appears to be practical] 


appolintmen 


Editorial opin 


resolu 


made by 


gathering 


organizations 


Council 


society 


Association of Social Work 


Dominion-Pro 


ninion-wide Borstal program, and for train 


centres at universities for all 
rds 


he Ontario Government has already unde! 


en What looks like a pretty complete 


the penal institutions under its control; 


yng as they are reformed we need 


s inquire too closely whether the motive 


not per 


1 


] 


S 


rely humanitarian or is connected with the 


ire to head off a further extension of th 


inion field. 
here is a similar demand fon 


the United States, 


penal retot 
Where Aittorney-Genet 
lle is urging the adoption of the 
ter Bill now before Congress 
al ideas that might well be considered 
adians. Its main proposals are 
onviction an offender should be given or 


unspecified prison 


I 


al 


e 


Y) 


Kilgore 


This includes 


DY 


rout thi 


sentence lf his erim 


for more than six months, and that final 


ment be reserved until after that 


t the offender have the advice of and 


lied by a psychiatrist, a doctor, a 
training 


Board of 


a vocational 
on warden; that a 
iposed of lawyers 
ild study the behavior and background 
ffender and the circumstances of the 
e and advise as to sentence; and 
if the 

the power to turn him over to a 


ections authority, which could 


cle rgy 
expert and the 


Correctior 


is 


criminologists and others 


finally 
iffender is under 24 the judge should 
Youth 


send him 


prison, a mental hospital or vecational 
ol, or place him in a supervised industry 
Biddle says that criminologists now agret 
the criminal must be cured rather than 
ished. He is right, as regards all the more 
ized countries of the world. But there Is no 


lence in the Canadian penal 


idians have ever heard of such an ide: 


Canada’s Japanese 


HE overwhelming consideration in 


mining the attitude of the Dominion 
repatriation of 
that the 


when the 


ities towards the 
ipanese racial origin is 
e there are left in Canada 
iation movement is over the less 
e will bein getting them distributed 


eight provinces and thus avoiding the 


al 


I 


I 


system that 


dete! 


u 


person 


fewer Jap 


e 


trouble 


amony 


ity of putting them back in British Colum 


(We use the official term “repatriation” 


ugh it is entirely inapplicable to many of 
persons involved, who have never seen 
in in their lives.) There would be no ob 
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EVEN NOW, 'T SEEMS TO NEED EITHER A 


LARGER DICKY OR A SMALLER PASSENGER" 
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PEOPLES CAR See ; 


jection to the authorities wanting 


to get out of C any Japanese as they 





possibly can, y object in doing 


























SQ to satis tastes of the people 
of British Colu ) f we could be sure that 
the ethods ¢ ved in securing consent to 
I repatriated e lr ill cases t 
the persons involved, iny of 
citizens by birth or by naturalization, ar 
iven a fair chance to make a living; and a 
fair prospect of f eedom and reasonable treat 
ment in Canada, before they decide to sign 
iway their right to remain in this country. Un 
fortur tely 1 18 very dit fic t ne onvinced 
that t is S the ( S 

Detailed inforn is extremely difficult 
to obtal mnce 1¢ ilmost ill aspects of 
this question, and we think our readers will 
pronvably be urprised ti eal that some of 
the ost ll ortant fit is Kept tron public: 
tion by directive of the mili y censorship 
vhich presumably will shortly ive to be re 
pe ed. We learn from the Japane se Canadian 
Committee or Democracy that a l 
percentage of the Japanese who a I 
British Columbia have “asked fot ia 
tion: and we are frank to state that we do not 


that this would have been the case had 





lg approaching 


true that to 





the olde Japanese vy of whom were born 

1d Came to turitv in Japar the prospect ot 
a return to that country is not unduly painful 
ifter what they have had to put up with in 


British Columbia; but their children who have 


been born and educated in Canada can neve} 


fit into Japanese life, and so far as 


they have 


joined in signing the consent to repatriation 


they have done so simply out of loyalty to th 


famlly or despair of decent treatment 


In this country 


Canada is in such violent contrast w 


The whole treatment of residen 





thing that has been done in the same conn 
tion in the United States that it is difficu 
understand how the two. neighbori! Nort 
Ay n y tinr AY hay I~pifted 
American MNatllO@Ms Can Nave QLiile 























Make Peace Positive 


By JEAN ROSS MacMILLAN 


H AVE you ever tried your hand at defining 
Wol 


ds to suit vourself? I often do Fo. 


example, I’ve been experimenting with the 
words war and peace. I don’t feel at all happy 
ibout the leading definitions for these given 


in the Oxford English Dictionary, much as 


idmire that monumental work. Here they are 





1 H | { vy means of armed 
cal 1 o1 een nat ns. state 
el between parties in the same nation 
rst tI I yment of armed force 
t nst a! ) r against an opp 
! ty he state 
\¢ Bre sation of val 
nat hat dit 11 n 
1 at Ww t} 
mothe 
You notice that in both definitions war is 
represented positively. In the definition of wai 


peace is not even mentioned, but in the defi 


nition of peace, war is the positive factor, the 
dominant Peace is defined as the absence of 
Wal 

















apart. The explanation appears to he chief] 
in the fact that the American people have 
profouna sense of the importance nd I 
cance of American citizenship, and that Ca 
dians are shockingly lack ng in respect fo 
their own citizenship. If this is the case it is 
time that Canadians began to look into thei 
feelings a little more carefully SO | i \ 
can make out the natures f the triatior 
process, the Canadian government is ctu 
asking persons who by Canadian and inte 
tional law are Canadian citizens (or to spe 
more correctly British ubiects of (¢ di 
lomicile to sign away tnelr rl S SUué 
an incidental pat de 
ing their willingn ns} 
tation to Japan sus 
cion of the validity an ! ‘larati 
which incidentally ect 
it has iny etfect S] 
tory to cease to be a Canadl itizer Vv] oO 
making him a citizen of any other country 
that goodness only knows to what governme 
ne Ca enceforth ippe il ( 11? 
igh 
The CODILE B itish 54 lun c \ 
longs the slightest dange j \ Stl 
activity emanating from or instigated by the 
government of J n, an ( t likely t 
so for several generations to come If t 
fore they < nue the lemand e eX 
sion of as inv Japanese as possible 
f possible ym Canac they <¢ i Ice 
other reason than that they ject t 
on tne urest racl oun 
We I NAV ¢ | 
that’s what it means to us. It’s ti\ 
Let’s turn the tables and define t 
positive and war as the negati, Ho s this 
for ‘xample 
L¢ Active : 
' 5 ‘ 
in hat ind state; the ¢ \ 
iritual, mental at i ’ ns 
eV I ws e and I i I 
njust Lime seas ty ! 
f . 
WAI \bse sal t t 
initv I 
How do you like those for definitions? Why 
t try you hand at them yourself? But 
Whatever definitions you assign to the words 
for the ike ot vo own well-being, yout 
family’s well-being, your commu well 


nitv s 
being, your nation’s well-being, and the wel 
of the whole world—in fact, f 


bein : 
MAKE PEACE POSId 


of all that’s human 
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y Riding Herd On Forests Insect Pests. . 





Beating” a tree is one method of obtaining speci- Specimens are also sent in from all parts of Ontario. Each Rows of lively insects in wire-topped jars line the 
e insects fall onto the collecting sheet. is identified, numbered and given its own rearing-sheet. screened walls of the Forest Insectory at Sault Ste. Marie. 


mens 


By Lyn Harrington 


— is the right name for 3ut so insidious is the menace that : 
it! Plain waste of the people’s the damage is often accomplished a 
money,” grumbled the side-walk en before any defence tactics have been a 
gineer, a farmer from down-country. employed. For example, the spruce - 
“Ought to be spending that money in) bud worm has munched its way In 
reforestation.” through more Canadian dollars than 
He was watching the new Forest anyone can guess. In the last thirty ; 
r Insect Laboratory take shape on the’ five years, it has destroyed some ‘ n 
main street of Sault Ste. Marie in quarter million cords of spruce and I 
northern Ontario. A spacious build- balsam fir ; 
ing to house records and statistics, ' . 
specimens from all over Ontario, it 6 thas invasion has met resistance 5 eC} 
was rising to the tune of hammer An “underground army” of scient r 





and saw this past summer. ists has at last received necessary 
Certainly reforestation has an im funds and public backing to give bat- E ec 
portant place in our economy. The tle for the forests. Field laborato1 ; é 
farmer was right about that. But ies have been set up in several places ; ( 
conservation, the wise use of already’ in the provinces of ‘Ontario and Que i 
existing resources, is still more im bee to investigate the proclivities of : 
portant. Less dramatic than thou the insect hordes. ‘Insect rangers” 
sands of acres of seedlings, the pres find different species of forest in eC 
ervation of mature forests doesn’t sects, and send them to the labora ( 
have the same popular appeal as re- tory for study purposes. Parasites | e 
forestation. that will prey upon the destructive li 
The farmer never stopped to think insects are being sought. Experi i U 
of a reforestation project not many ments using powerful insecticides t S 
miles from his own home. Roughly are being pushed through to a con i I 
a million trees, mostly white pines, clusion. Trained foresters are study E ¢ 
had been planted out a few years ing the composition of forests, plan- 
Riding herd on caterpillars. The wire-topped jars Quick and merciful death for the larva, which before. It proved a perfect paradise ning better forest management so 
are cleaned every day and fresh food supplied. when “blown” serves to record this stage of species. for the red-headed pine sawfly. that the mature timber will be hat y 
Thirty per cent of those healthy vested in such a way as to prevent t t 
young trees were killed outright by further epidemics. : V1 
the vicious onslaught of the insect For the past two summers a field i r 
pest, and much of the remainder was _ laboratory has been in op¢ CO neal u 
‘ so badly damaged as to be com- Pointe aux Pins, on the outskirts of i 
pletely worthless. Sault Ste. Marie. 150-200 species have 
Why plant forests just to feed the been collected by insect rangers, and 
insects? Reforestation projects will sent in by forest rangers from all 
: be of scant use without insect con parts of the province In winter the 
trol. A few more decades of un work will be transferred to the new 
checked insect activity would see our large building in the city The field } 
forests detfoliated and due for de lab. has the double purpose of sui 


struction. Trees attacked by insects veying and studying the insect prob 
become victims to fungus growth and lem, and of instituting measures fol 


rot. controlling or preventing such out ) 
All that means loss to the lumber breaks. ; 

man, to the government and to the Dr. C. BE. Atwood, Dominion enty 

owners, the Canadian people. The mologist, who has since joined the 


loss lies in the distortion of trees staff of Toronto University, was l 
through dead terminals, loss in the charge of the station. Two attra 





‘ annuai growth in such trees as re tive white buildings set in some four 
cover from the attacks, extra fire acres of pine wood house the insect 
‘ hazard caused by accumulated debris collection and the permanent staff 
and dead timber, as well as the Students and teachers augment 
‘s value of the timber killed outright. the permanent staff of insect rang 
i Every year millions of feet of tim ers Insect ranging Is a new Caree! 
ber are lost to the destructive insect that is being opened up to youthful 

battalions. One lumber company in cientists, and will draw largely ) 
northern Ontario took a quarter-mil from students with a sound biologi 
lion dollar loss on land it had leased cal schooling A definite shortage 
: from the government. The trees were of trained entymotogists exists, 
too badly riddled by insects to covet though the enthusiasm and interest 
the cost of logging operations. A not of amateurs have gone a long way 

ed authority on forest insects believes to making the work satisfactory 

Larvae are blown and dried, so that the exterior Moths are mounted on wooden frames under that they have cost the country more “We've had to keep stressing the 


remains perfect. It's not exactly a pleasant job. squares of celluloid. Girls take readily to this work. than forest fires. idea that it is information we are 
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ecting— not just insects,’ said Dr 
twood 
Riding herd on bugs, worms and 
terpillars isn’t very alluring to 
nk about. Girls who shuddered at 
sight of a mass of crawlers 
iickly become accustomed to the 
rht. It is nothing to see them pick 
F fuzzy caterpillars, or abstractedly 
nove them from their hair, their 
in concern being for the specimen. 
f ey even call the wrigglers by their 
rect Latin names. 
Each day brings in a fresh batch of 
ecimen boxes Part of the host 
i e is packed to provide travelling 
f ches for the insect, and also as 
} ruide to its favorite diet. Each 
imen is identified, given a spe 
number, and a rearing sheet is 
d in daily 
‘eeding the flock takes a lot of 
e. The preferred menu is brought 
laily from fields and forest round 
ut the station. The wire-topped 
} ss jars are cleaned every day and 
i sh food left in the jars. Some 
f ; a parasite is found in the same 
and that is included. It is of 
greatest interest to discover what 
ads it may make in the ranks of 
tructive insects 
hen it had reached the pupae 
e, the insect no longer requires 
ling. It is removed to another 
of the building, where it is ex- 
ned daily for any change in ap- 
ince. A permanent record 1s 
of each stage of the species 
e are “blown” and dried, so 
the exterior remains perfect 


) ire mounted on wooden 


ee 


IONG insects collected at the in 
ectory are the poplar leaf-roller, 
h curls the leaves around itself 
tively, and then proceeds to 
ts shelter. This insect did great 
i re last year, as did the forest 
caterpillar The green-headed 
e sawfly has caused extensive 
re throughout our spruce for 
But the wide spread depreda 
of the spruce bud worm has 
d authorities to the need for a 
dy, and the publie to the need 

upporting further research 
© present epidemic of the sprucs 
worm is by no means the first 
Kind. It is merely that with the 
ive logging operations of the 
nt, the outbreaks are coming 

closely together 

lective cutting spared the bal- 





Insectory 


Study on the spot. The female insect is trapped 
inside a “position cage” to feed and lay her eggs. 


Photography By Richard Harrington 


sam fir as being of inferior value, 
balsam, the preferred host of the 
worm. Since the balsam fir repro- 
duces rapidly, it has outstripped 
more valuable species and formed a 
nursery for the insect scourge. The 
spruce bud worm also lunches on the 
more valuable red and white spruce. 


6 ese grayish or brownish moth 

lays her eggs in clumps on the 
underside of an evergreen needle. A 
few weeks later, the larva hatches 
and begins at once to munch on the 
host needle. It finally spins a little 
web, and sleeps away the winter. In 
spring it makes its way to the tips 
of the branches to the new tender 
needles. As the hollowed-out needles 
die, from the air the forest looks to 
be rust-colored. By constant eating, 
the insect halts the growth of the 
tree, and weakens its resistance to 
the attacks of other enemies of the 
forest. After a few seasons, the 
tree may be kiiled outright 

Recent experiments in large-scale 
spraying have been conducted from 
airplane. Dominion entymologists 
were in charge of the project. The 
United States joined in the scheme, 
loaning some planes and dusting ma- 
terials, and sent scientists to make 
observations. 

An area in Algonquin Park was 
sprayed last year, and the results 
seemed encouraging enough to con 
tinue the experiment on a larger 
scale this year. An isolation strip 
was applied around a budworm out 
break in the Sioux Lookout area, to 
ascertain whether it were possible to 
eradicate the pest before it reached 
full strength. 

Largest area to be dusted with 
DDT mixed with solvents of kero 
sene or oil, was that of one hundred 
square miles near Black Sturgeon 
Lake in the Nipigon forest. Specifi: 
results of the spraying will be 
learned in September when the egg 
count will be taken with scrupulous 
care in both sprayed and untreated 
areas. The records should produce 
definite conclusions as to the effec 
tiveness of the insecticide 

Unthinking persons have often 
termed Canada’s forests “inexhaust 
ible resources.” And trained forest 
ers agree—with a_ proviso If the 
forests are harvested wisely, insect 
pest controlled and forest fires held 
in check, then there is no reason why 
our forests should not continue to 
be “our timeless inheritance.” 


Iwo photos lower right—National Film Board 
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Insect enemy No. 1—the spruce bud worm, shown Students and teachers augment the full-time staff 
with part of the host tree, sent in by a ranger. at the field laboratory outside Sault Ste. Marie. 
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Forest tent caterpillars and their web. This A species of Tussock moth, in the larval stage. ; : 
insect caused great damage in Ontario last year. Grim-looking, but not as destructive as some. > ‘ 
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Balloons inflated with hydrogen gas are raised A low-flying aircraft sprays bud worm infested 
as markers to direct planes used in spraying. trees with a fine mist of the new and deadly DDT 
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holds Bohemia holds Europe” was 


ue when Bismarck is alleged to 
have said it, perhaps the military ¢ 
perts will now declare with equal 


holds the Atha 


i 
ith that “He who 








asca pitchblende deposits holds the 
WoO lt i@€ 

Whateve conclusion the experts 

the layman, looking at a 

ip of the world, is likely to be 

S IC hy ¢ ict that these deposits 

( e to Russia as to the United 

S ( finitely close than 
they 1c iin Furthermot! 
tl ci o a number of fo 
ces than they do to Ottawa 

here is a certain ironical humor in 
e fact of an anti-militaristic coun 


decided le: toward 


inings 
isolationism, suddenly finding itseli 


harboring what may well be regard 





is the greatest military prize in 
ll story One wonders what new 
defence ans our General Staff 
ind the Government which relies 


inon its technical going 


advice is 


to evolve in the face of this embai 
ssmel of iches 
Tr : f +} Y hle vuln 7] 
| VIeW yt the possipie vuineraDdil- 
vy to attack of oul pitchblende de 
osits—general staffs must always 


consider such possibilities, and SOV- 


ernments ire supposed to roresee 
f Canada 1} ve required to 
ne to some very vital decisions in 
I not too distant future We seem, 
fd { ) e tne necessity of mak 





up our collective mind as to whe 
ier we shall now become a military 
na scale hitherto considered 





ble, or welcome the estab 
1] by Britain and the U.S 
ilitary establishments in Canada 





with the strategic 
our wei 
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~ 
a — or Pearl Harbor; or even Washing this new power from its possessors. the ideals of brotherly love will al oe 
‘\ At Ener Brin oS ton, Moscow or London? Will they To such powers no trick will be too be debased to nefarious ends—ju ' 
Oom1C gy g conclude that the Athabasca district underhand, no effort too large or as the Germans used such means | 

of Northern Alberta has pushed all too small, if only it will help them confuse and weaken the democraci 

these places into the background to achieve their fell purpose in the years between the wars. Evi 
TO e* } iS or and ca strategically speaking? Not only will hate and prejudice now it is proposed that all t , 
These are interesting questions: be used in the deadly warfare they United Nations be made privy to t! ’ 
By STUART ARMOUR how they may be answered is of very will wage, but humanitarianism and secrets of atomic energy. Reme; 
Fi real concern to Canada. If ‘He who sais casement ianelitesilcastitan 














In fact, the ath rate of | ople who 
ire as much as 20% overweight 7 

[ i L h; / tha vera e! 

It astonishing how gradually 
overweight can creep up on you 
Dor t jen 24 I KCE \ fat place Ss a 
burden on more than your two feet; 

fact, it frequ tly acontributor) 
fact to high blood pr ure. It 

a your heart, k , lungs, 

\ i arteries work harder « 

} It tends to increase you 
chance of developing disea of 
the orgal and diabetes, too! 


Obesity is usually caused by eat- 
ing more food than the body can 
use up. Most of the excess is simply 
stored up as fatty tissue unless it is 
burned off in work or play. In other 


words, too much food and not 
enough exercise generally make 
you fat. 
Yecasional v. OF ou , excessive 
cht ie to a glandular distu 
which Kea! expert n 1 
+t n t t ce + n Oo! ( tr | 
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t i pa Too t ne t 
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If you are past 30 and somewha 
overweight, there is no better tim 
than now to get yourself in fight ( 


i 
ing trim. After this age it become i 
increasingly advisable to keep you ‘ 
weight down—even to stay slight! I 
underweight. Once you're over 3 n 

| 

i 
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it becomes more difficult to tak 
off overweight. 


particularly — girls 


the I teens-- hould be especial 
ireful not to undermine th 
health on risky “health’’ diet 


in watchi 
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ng that such countries as Argen- moral in outlook, humanitarian in that this accomplishment is likely to thought, even if one had the know! 


(still the open consort of Spain, practice, and of proved willingness be very long delayed edge upon which a wise judgment DO YOU WISH TO LEAVE 


the erstwhile friend of Germany to fight and die for the freedom of Since it is a prime mover. capable might be based. It is quite enough at YOUR BONES IN BERLIN 2 
Japan) are members of that gal- mankind. But even after having de of being used so destructively, a case this stage to draw attention to th . 
one wonders if such proposals vised a suitable means test the mat may be made for the complete reten problem which calls the rival schools 

not fatuous, to put it no stronger. ter of its application would present tion of control over it in the hands into existence 

iglo-Saxon collaboration,  im- enormous difficulties, especially at of government. Proponents of this That it is a crucial problem will 

d by the new force it has loosed the hands of those countries whose view will probably seek support it be apparent to anyone who gives the 

he world, seems destined then ability to laugh at themselves has the fact that the ownership of sub matter more than passing thought 

10ve into new spheres. The com always been one of the greatest of marines and bombers, to ga. For if control of a prime mover 


d Production Board, the com- their strengths. nothing of poison gas, machine guns potent to remain in government 


Te ST 


d Food Board and the Joint - mortars and flame throwers, is the hands, is going too far to sugge 
fs of Staff have shown how it Economic Changes exclusive pretopative of government Mak tha dase. bE tice cree 
ssible for Americans, Canadians 


Englishmen to work together in 


a 


Even while moving toward a solu Their opponents may argue, perhaps ver? As corollary the 
tion of the complex problems of pol even more logically, that since atom is the further question 
for the achievement of a com tical morality, and the almost equal ic energy is a prime mover, its ex ached such a stage of 
end. The scientific cooperation ly complex strategical problems, re clusive control by government would turity we shall be 
h foreed the secret of atomik sulting from this new contribution be as unthinkable as exclusive con 
gy from Uranium 235 is furth¢ 


to scientific knowledge, it will bs trol of water-power, coal, petroleum 


ence of the same ability necessary to give most earnest con or electricity ley may well say on ‘ he a Es ‘ sain whicl IF SO DRINK 
ese instances of sinking narrow sideration to the economic change ‘Here is a great new ‘l. Le 2 } houl certainly be pond 0. UN REATED BERLIN WATER. 
malism in pursuit of a great aim which are likelv to be affected free ise in our own w rv Canadi x <ivala 


‘ ‘ . J : ; aan ay ail \ 3 inadl 1 who has the ) c 
t be our inspiration for the fu Perhaps one should wait for proof we shall pi » for mankind new lis country and_ the vorld SEWER RATS CAN, 
c igh sta ird living.’ ‘ } . 


No longer can we contemplate that atomic energy can soon be ha Thus, who DESERT RATS CANNOT: 
ld in which the Anglo-Saxons nessed to constructive use beforé ever win ti he use of at Terily the atom bomb h 3 
pitted against each other, except looking too far ahead. But there is ‘nic energy Piss SGT eS; eaere more than the Japanes Outbreaks of disease are a serious 
ivalry for doing good. The day little doubt that a new prime move Se SEN Ae cee eenreces Seon Say eens ream “mM Ve who must threat in devastated Berlin, where 
1orse trading between us must of such potency will eventually be righ nae low, specious and logical pick up the piece Should approach nesters like these are plastered 
| 
; 
' 


e to an end; twisting the lion’s made avai » aC ce of indus This is not the place to attempt to cs 
») an made ay iilable as a source of indt l I all over the British zone as a 
will have to go the way of bull trial power; and one can not believe judge between these two schools of } ni to u occupati forces 
‘ . iis n n ; 

ing and other archaic sports warning our occupatio 


ilarly “the conscious superiority” . ; re  SSSSFSFSSSSSFSFFe ae 











legend calls “the hallmark of 
Pacsihnian” must be relegated 
imbo. 
If - preservation dictates that 
loSaxon wartime collaboration 
attle, in the field of supply, and 
scientific achievement must be 
e peacetime collaboration for the 
ution of common social, political 
economic policies. In time such 
boration will undoubtedly lead 
iat long step forward—the crea 
of a common Anglo-Saxon citi 
hip. And here it is that Canada 
lay her traditional role of rec- 
ling such differences as must in 
ibly develop between great na 


»} 
n 


seeking to find common 
ind. To this role we shall indeed 


anew authority since, after all, 
lo have that source of uranium 


World Leadership 


ean, of course, be argued that 


nations will not take kindly to 
exclusiveness and, that instead 
ning at kasi ixon hegemony, 
hould be striving for World Fed 
yn. A few weeks ago that argu- 
might have been perfectly 
But the first atomic bomb, 
it exploded over Hiroshima on 
August day, blew into smither- 
many a beautiful theory 
ic power is clearly too potential 
il for it to be placed in the 
of those who have yet to 
themselves POSSeSS¢ dof a rela 
high standard of lational 
lity. For the present it seems 
lient that this devastating 
should remain in the hands of 
nations which have led man 
in the evolution of freedom. 
is not to say, of course, that 


rests solely with the Anglo ; ef ; ot ; oD 
; or that the records of Bri a . BF 8, ar 
Canada and the U.S. are with ; aa 
emia Very far from it. But ae  g : se 
s seem that these three coun Sa eee - F 

ave proved themselves more aes = 3 

than most to exercise the 
noral leadership of the world : During recent years pulp and paper maturity; continuous supply means 


uch leadership will not always : ee P é ¢ — i in Canada 


companies in have made leaving selected seed trees to pro- 


fect goes without saying. But sae : ; 
case, the old proverb about 3 . 4 & it great strides in scientific methods of vide natural re-growth 
loaf being better than no - 
seems particularly apposite 5 
\ need the assumption of inte) ss F wood in a forest area is no longer can give continuous supply so long 
| police powers which the a 
bomb confers upon the Anglo 
nations preclude the collabon 2a i: inventories of each stand and careful are not cleared for colonization. P 
with them of other countrie ; 
mind. Indeed it would’ clea: 


cutting wood. The quantity of pulp- Forest areas cut by these method 


cs 
as 


guesswork. Trained foresters make they escape fire 


nsects, disease ana 


cutting plans are then laid out. and paper companies are 


at 


to the advantage of all con : : s : : These plans are aimed at maxi- to cooperate with governments 
that the ability to dictate 


‘aa carry with it the de ANNUAL FOREST CONSUMPTION mum yield and continuous supply. the public to achieve effective 
hae: ta scala present ae (Average ten years— 1980-39) 
ly low level of international eae DESTROYED BY: 


ty. All men of goodwill should ire, i di 
& sease Kae 0.5 
nly be banded together for the Fire, insects, di » Oe 3 %o 


of this new power USEFULLY CUT FOR: 


ing “a suitable proof of good Dy ww itiseteenes 2208 


likel o howeve Ps ( I e es 2 e - 
han a Hittle difficult. In other | aoe oe ae “THE Durr AND p Parrr 


Maximum yield means taking all Ind conservation of 


usable trees so they will not rot in forest wealth. 


amongst the many and grave Ties, poles, etc 4 2% sieiiepeieciiiin an 
x ; wee cesecces 47 


INDUSTRY OF CANADA 


raised by the release of 


power may be that of devis Scene shows Davis Raft typical of B.C. oper- 


ort of “means test” in the ations. Rafts are so big, “viages” of 


International morality workers live on them en route to the mills, : 
. : 
LV be assumed that such a test “8 re with 105 mills from coast to coast. 


*80 companies, small and large 


eek to determine if the coun 


the ‘Anglo-Saxon nations ‘was _ al CANADA'S MOST VALUABLE INDUSTRY 








Will British Labor Be 
More Efficient Now? 


By HARRY STRANGE 


The traditional stand of British 
Trade Unions has against 
the introduction of labor-saving 
A great deal of the 
Labor Party’s chance for success 


been 
machinery 


depends on whether or not if 


will be to change this atti 





tude Britain needing a 
great increase in exports, in- 
creas industrial efficiency is 
essentia 

As the writer points out, with 


7 
greatest single 
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The Party has a large majority. It 
is not hampered by a written consti- 
tution, as is Canada and the United 
States. The only effective check on 
its actions will be public opinion, 
which will only be exercised against 
it if it is found that the Socialistic 
policies, instead of making the condi 
tion of the people of Britain better, 
are making conditions worse, in 
which event the Labor Socialist Party 
presumably will be bundled out of 
power by the people as fast as it 
came in 


The Party, herefore, will be 
judged, and should be judged, purely 
on the results of its actions. It has 
a clear road in front of it, with far 
fewer impediments than any other 
political party ever had in imple 


menting its policies. If the new Gov 
bring forth the 
1ise that it has made of a better 
world then the results will be on 
its own head and on no one else’s, 
for there is little or nothing that 
anyone can do to stop its policies 
that the new Government cannot 
overcome by additional legislation. 
point has to be remem 

Just as in the days that I 
have over forty years 
igo, when the Trades Unionists were 
not unanimous about going into pol- 
itics, so are they today still not un- 
animous. There are still many who 
feel that Trades Unionists should 
not be in politics at all, but should 
merely make their weight felt with 
existing political parties, and there 
is a minority which thinks that if 
Unions have to go into politics, then 
they had better do it as a straight 
Labor Party without any affiliation 
with Socialists. 

What are the chances of 
for the new Government? Rather 
slim, in the opinion of this writer. 
British Trade Unions in recent years 
have concentrated on politics, on se- 
curing higher wages, shorter hours, 
and on maintaining their own mem- 
bers in work, and to this latter end 
they have ever resisted the introduc 
tion of labor-saving machinery, and 
when such machines have. been intro 
duced, they have set up the canny, 
go-slow system and have insisted on 
staffing the machines with more 
workers than the machines actually 
require for their operation. 

American Trade Unions, on the other 
hand, have taken exactly the oppos 
ite course. They have not gone into 
politics but have concerned them- 
selves with their own business, have 
welcomed labor-saving machinery 
and have staffed it with the least 
possible manpower, and so have in- 
creased the productivity per man 
and have, therefore, made it possible 
for the management to pay them 
high wages and allow them shorter 
hours, yet still be able to turn out 
cheap goods, because the cost of pro 
duction is kept down. In Britain, how 
ever, it is notorious—-several investi 


ernment cannot 





One other 
bered 


spoken of, 


success 
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The King and Queen attended the National Gallery's First Victory Exhibi 
tion. With them is Mr. Vincent Massey, High Commissioner for Canada 


gating Committees have recently re 
ported on this—that the production 
per man in coal-mining, in the tex- 
tile trades, in the iron and steel in- 
dustries, and no doubt in other lines 
of work, is considerably lower than 
the production per man in the U.S. 

One has to ask the question: 
Merely because the State owns the 
industry, instead of private capital, 
will British Labor Unions be willing 
to change these slow-down policies 
that they have adopted and work 
harder and more efficiently than 
they have done in the past? This is 
an important matter worth watch 
ing. 


State-Owned Industry 


Then, too, will a State-owned in 
dustry be as alert and alive, and as 
energetic towards the expansion of 
trade, and to the necessity of turning 
out low-cost high-quality goods, as 
is privately-owned enterprise? This 
also remains to be seen. 

3ritain unquestionably faces a dif 
ficult future. She ends the war with 
her foreign investments gone, and 
furthermore, greatly in debt to the 
United States and Canada. The Lon 
don Economist calculates that in or 
der to maintain even the same stan- 
dard of living as her people had in 
1938, and without any new and bet 





THE 
BATTERY YOU CAN TRU: 


ter world, she will have to sell abré 
fifty per cent more goods than ¢s 
did in the year 1938—a gigantic ta 
These goods will have to be at pri 
that compete with American a 
other countries’ goods. To do t 
much greater efficiency and m 
higher production per man will 
required of British labor. Will 
new Government have enough vis 
to see this, and if they have, 
they have enough power over La 
Unions to induce them to do so: 
thing which these Unions have ne 
been willing to do, at least in rec 
years? 

One thing is certain. Because } 
ain is Canada’s largest single ma} 
whatever the new Labor Socia 
Governmeiit will have a n 
profound effect upon the fortunes 
the people of Canada. It will h 
an effect, for good or for bad, uy 
our prairie farmers, who depend u} 
the sale of wheat and other prod 
to Great Britain to a greater ext 
than any other similar-s 
group of peopke in the world. 
be able to buy these prairie and ot 
Canadian products, Britain will h 
to sell vast quantities of her « 
manufactured goods abroad. Will 
prices of these goods be low eno 
to enable Britain to do this? V 
British labor lend a hand in kee} 
these costs down? 


does 


does 
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The Cabinet, It Would Seem, Lags 
Behind the “Brght Young Men” 
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By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


VILL take a little while for Ot- 
iwa to appreciate how profound 
ie revolution as Canada moves 


from a unitary state of war to a 


leration at peace. We are now 
essing the reverse of those con 
tional, legal, financial and econ- 
steps by which we mobilized 
var in 1939-40, and some of the 
cations are faintly disturbing. 
are beginning to remember 
the coming of war masked some 
ir most acute current problems 
postponed others. Some of the 
headaches, which we have not 
vn for six years, may be coming 
to trouble us soon. During the 
the economy was driven for- 
by a mighty spring operating 
a single seat of power. That 
is rapidly being uncoiled. The 
ve power is declining. No won- 
there is some feeling of “let 
in the air. Now the problem 
restore and re-awake the mo- 
ions which drive our society in 
time. 
w we begin to remember that 
solved the unemployment prob 
ended the deficits of the Cana- 
National Railways, took care of 
vheat surplus, ended ail anxiety 
t foreign markets—relieved all 
anxieties and many more—but 
not be expected to provide a 
inent cure. We shall obviously 
o back exactly to the conditions 
late 1930's, because there are 
Some of these new fac- 
re favorable, others are 
opposite 


factors. 


exact- 


school of thought which has 
iunch followers in the Domin 
‘abinet thinks of the postwar 
chiefly in terms of a 

private enterprise. and con 
that the biggest and best thing 
vvernment can do right now is 
head, take off 
yntrols as rapidly as possible, 
flown government expenditures, 
xes, free prices and wages and 
ning conditions and look te 
te enterprise to take up all the 
in unemployment as war work 
ind the armed forces disband. 


Be Ready To Act 


e is evidence at the moment 
this policy wins some favor 
in influential sector of the 
t Some observers say that 
vernment has already decided 
ve private enterprise every 
and then study the results- 
They point out that by 
ng weekly statistics the Gov- 
nt can keep its finger on the 
ersion program, and if any 
hitch threatens to develop, 
s widespread unemployment 
e beginnings of deflation—or 
other hand a wild unethical 
le which blows the lid off all 
lings and threatens disastrous 


ems 





ve business its 


mn it can step in and act 
ly 

‘Dollar a Year Men” who 
to the Department of Muni 
nd Supply and were such a 


le force in mobilizing Can 
ndustrial might for war are 
course, among the most en- 
ic supporters of giving pri- 
terprise adequate opportunity 
etime. Mr. Howe himself. is 
y satisfied that the normal 
of the economy, given a 
Will quickly reconvert from 
peace, and in so doing main 
ugh national income and pro 
rk--of some sort—for all 
this group of interests urges 
vernment to get out of the 
rapidly as others 
ssing for new interventions. 
ere are still any adherents of 
ess laissez-faire economic pol 
around Ottawa--you don't 
nto them in Government of 
hey must be aware that this 
tration is deeply committed 
les of state intervention and 
legislation which will make 
the key techniques of the 


possible, 





laissez-faire theory 
quite impossible. 

“White Paper’ may be regarded as 
relatively conservative document, 
but it does imply that to the extent 
enterprise 
full employment and a high national 
income, the state will take a series 
of steps, which are itemized in the 
toward a 


presented 
conference 
talks of “bold action by the state” 
through public enterprise and invest 


goes 
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ment when unemployment threatens 
to develop. 

It will be very interesting to chart 
Government policy as it develops in 
this postwar era against the philoso- 
phy expounded in these two state 
papers. I strongly suspect that the 
Cabinet lags a considerable way be- 
hind the social theories of the “bright 
young men” in Finance, in the Bank 
of Canada and in Reconstruction who 
have been acting as economic ad- 
visers. 

The Prime Minister goes ‘all the 
way” in respect to social insurance, 
but this is essentially a negative, not 
provide a dynamic, measure.. I very much 
doubt whether Mackenzie King is a 
convert of Messrs. Beveridge, Keynes 
and Hansen as respects the use of 
public resources to create “effective 
demand” for full employment. Mr 
Iisley is an orthodox and even con- 
servative Minister of Finance, with 
no great faith in “deficit financing” 
or other newfangled experiments on 


low taxation 
The now famous 


fails to 


solution. 
Government brief 
Dominion-Provin 
further and 


| 


Government direction. Mr. St. Laur 
rent sounds like a thoughtful man 
not wedded to orthodox policies. M1 
Howe is a man of direct action, who 
would probably favor giving the “pri 
vate enterprisers” every t 
do their stuff, but who wouldn’t hesi 
tate to recommend direct and bold 
action by the Government in a cri 
sis. Messrs. Gardiner and McKinnon 
were raised on good orthodox Lib 
eral philosophies, much like those of 
Mr. Mackenzie King 


cnance O 


Export Credit Extension 
Strictly speaking, Mutual Aid end 
ed with the war, but much considera 
tion is being given to some transi 
tion measures of export assistance 
There is already a statute on the 
books for providing credits, but it 
is quite inadequate for our new pu 
pose. and its scope will be very mat 
erially extended in the forthcoming 
session. The Government is properly 
seized with the importance of keep 





ing Canada’s 





export trade high 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 


Miss A. Meets the Atomic World 
and Puts It in Its Place 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


i 





1s for [Be bY... 


‘Yr papel 


ap 


‘ountry ? 
1 on it 





eemed unanswerable, and af 
é Miss A. went on exult 
And ithin a generation if we 
power rightly, Canadian stan 
adia culture and civiliz- 
have spread all over the 
I Cc idian National An- 
be sung in Chinese, in 
n Russian and Icelandic 
1 science and the 
i Authors’ As 
e curriculum of 
iniversity from 
Chungk Our own 
\ De ne the cross-roads 
s civilizatior Do you 

\ t it means‘ 


onge St.,” 


table 
gazed 
the 


and 
window at 


ifare of Empire. 


isked, ‘“‘What 

Aren't 
“We will 
the 
Par- 
ter Winston 


said, 
consulting 


British 


S f rece election Miss 
S ely i red the decision 
i electorate. As far as 
-d Winston Churchill 

Ways will be the Prime Min- 
England. We had been all 
before, however, and there 
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seemed to be no point in going into 


it again. “What about the United 
States?” I asked instead. 

Miss A. considered. “Naturally we 
will have to insist that the United 


States abandon its expansionist policy 
and I think we should be firm about 
the suppression of the Hearst publi- 
cations, the C.I.0., Col. McCormick 
and possibly Senator Bilbo. We will 
have to take a rather strong line about 
the revision of the tariff in favor of 
the Canadian consumer and Canadian 
markets.” She paused. “I can’t think 
at the moment of any other essential 
measures. Naturally we must not mis 
our power to infringe on Ameri 
can autonomy.” 

“What about 
Miss A.’s eyes 


as Russia is 


use 


Russia?” I asked, and 
brightened. “As far 
concerned our course 
We must use the 
Providence intended 
free the Russian 
from communism and teach 
the democratic way of life.” 
“Russia won’t like it,” I said. 
“Russia will have to like it,’ Miss 
A. said. She attacked her banana 
cream cake. ‘As far as Europe is con- 
cerned I would be in favor of re- 


is unmistakable 
itomie threat as 
us to, in order to 
people 


2?) 


muUussla 


establishing the various monarchies 
throughout Europe. King Tito, King 
George and King Leopold should 


definitely be returned to their people. 
Ireland of course will have to be 
returned to the Mother Country. She 
like it but there won’t be much 
in her objecting. As far as 
India is concerned I see no necessity 
for interfering there, though it might 
be a good idea to enlarge the field 
of foreign missions.” 


wont 


point 


The atomic 
beginning to iook more 
like the late Nineteenth 
backed by nuclear energy. 
happily, down 
her cup and picked up her 
check. “I think that’s about all at 
moment,” she ‘except of 


| FINISHED my milk. 

age Was 
and 
Century, 


Miss A 


more 


smiling set 
coffee 
said, 


the 





the gangs all here/ 


We zersh You good Fuch.. 


and tots of good cheer! 
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course that there will be a great 
many colonies and protectorates lying 
about loose as there always are in 
the backwash of a World War. It 
might be-simpler just to gather them 
all up and put them permanently 
under a Canadian Sovereign Pro- 
tectorate.” 

I said it all sounded very wonderful. 
“Only there’s a possibility that they 
may decide to set up a world com- 
mission for the control of atomic 
energy before we can get around to 
it,” I added. 

“They will never be mad enough 
for that,’ Miss A. said emphatically, 
“It would be sheer insanity to put 
this awful power in the hands of a 
few impractical scientists and wild 
eyed world visionaries. No, the atomic 
bomb can be safely handled only by 





our practical men of vision, the g 
business executives of our Domini: 

“Backed by the Better Busi 
Bureau,” I said. 

“Exactly,” said Miss A. “The at 
bomb couldn’t be in better har 
We went out and stood on 
corner waiting for a street-car. “‘] 
it thrilling?” Miss A. said, “just th 
we are standing face to face wit 
new exciting re-invigorated wi 
Doesn’t it give you a wonde 

feeling?” 


I shook my head. The world loo 


slatternly and grey and very \ 
frail. “I feel terrible,” I said. 
Miss A. smiled and gave my arn 
encouraging squeeze. “Just keep 
ing to yourself ‘One World’ ove1 
over,” she said, ‘After all, isn’t 
what we’ve all been waiting fo 


Another 
policy- 
holder 


reports... 
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I AM a policyholder in 


The Mutual Life of Canada, 


an average man with the average 


man’s problems. I know what people mean 


when they 


talk of stretching the dollars to meet 


1 
I 


all the needs. ‘That is the reason why I decided to 


insure in the first place. I knew that it was unfair 


for me to go on making plans for the future with 


fulfilment if I should not be here. 


It was then that I realized that the. only 


practical solution was life insurance. 


““~T DISCUSSED my needs with a 


Mutual Life representative and as a result 


! purchased Ordinary Life insurance. 


“THE AMOUNT I pay remains the same eac h year. 


| share in the Company’s earnings and my 


protection remains in force as long as I live. 


But I also have the option of using the cash 


value of the policy to provide a retirement 


income at any time I choose. What I shall 


do will depend upon my circumstances, 


but it gives me a great sense of 


to know that 


security 


= 


I own this insurance with its 


constantly increasing values. 
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of Mutual Life policyholders is 
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By B. K. SANDWELL 


1;O THOSE of our readers if any, 

who still think that it would be 
ce, and not too difficult, to “assimi 
te” our French-Canadian fellow 
tizens to our Anglo-Canadian pat 
rn, we should like to recommend 
e perusal (which they will have to 
rform in French) ofa little volume 

Esdras Minville, Director of the 


yntreal School of Higher Commer 
French-language in 
volume, 


il Studies (a 


tution). This “Invitation 





what with an 


I don't I'd do 


automobile if I got my teeth into it 


know 


but I just can’t resist chasing cars. 

Sure it’s dangerous. That’s why I'm 
telling you that a pal of mine took 
the cure for car chasing when his 
master got Sergeant’s Dog Book. Ivs 
got a system that works every time. 

Sergeant’s Dog Book also tells how 
to feed and take care of me, what to 
do when I get fleas and worms. It’s a 
wonderful book, Boss. Get it free at 


drug or pet store, or with this coupon. 


0 4 i aw 
4 Sergeants eaneuns 


Sergeant's Dog Medicines, Ltd ‘ 
Dept. 44-J, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont 
Please mail a FREE fi-page, illus- 
trated Sergeant’s Dog Book to 
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‘rench-Canadian Culture Ignores 
sffects of French Revolution 


a l’Etude”’, which appeared last year, 
is a discussion of the education proper 
for the forming of a French-Canadian 
citizen, a process which is envisaged 
{and for our part we nothing 
wrong in the conception) as quite dif- 
ferent from the forming of an Anglo 
Canadian citizen. The book is con- 
cerned mainly with the formation of 
citizens in the province of Quebec, so 
that the question of French-Canadian 
citizens in the other provinces, which 
is the real basic question of Canadian 
nationhood, does not directly arise. 
We have little doubt that Mr. Minville 
not only approves but strongly de- 
sires the formation of French-Cana 
dian citizens in any part of Canada 
(which does not of course mean that 
in the other provinces they can be 
kept ignorant of the English lang- 
uage), but he does not proclaim that 
faith in so many words. 

Mr. Minville, who is among the 
more reasonable of the French-Cana- 
dian nationalists, realizes very fully 
how much harm has been done to his 
cause by those who base their nation 
alism not on reason but on sentiment, 
and who have no clear idea of what 
they are being nationalist about 
“Sentiment may be a force, but it can 
not by itself be a force of order, of 
progress. It reacts, it resists, it does 
rot construct. In moments of crisis it 
exalts itself, expresses itself with vi- 
gor and even violence—and its excess- 
es are then seized upon by those who 
wish to denounce what they call our 
extravagant nationalism. In moments 
of calm it slumbers, or gives a wrong 
direction to our collective life . The 
national life is something quite diffe 
ent from a disorderly 
actions, resistances, defensive move 
ments. It is a state of order, and 
therefore a product of intelligence and 
will. To national sentiment must be 
added discipline, the final achieve 
ment of reason.” These are most just 
and timely observations 

Mr. Minville sees French-Canadiar. 
nationalism chiefly as devotion to the 
French-Canadian culture, which he 
rightly sees as fundamentally differ- 
ent from the English-language cul 
ture of North America of which Ang 
lo-Canadian culture forms a regional 
part. He can, we think, be fairly 
charged with too closely identifying 


see 


series of re 
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the culture of French Canada with 
that of France, and giving little or no 
hint of the highly ‘colonial’ relation 
ship in which the first-named stands 
to the second. To outsiders it seems 
that the culture of French Canada de 
tached itself from that of France in 
1760 and has therefore failed to share 
in the developments which the latter 
has undergone for nearly two cen 
turies. This would have been all right 
if the culture of French Canada had 
been solid enough and_= spacious 
enough to carry on its own develop 
menc at reasonable speed, but circum 
stances (over which the French-Cana 
dians doubtless had no control) made 
its development extremely one sided, 
in fact almost wholly clerical. 

Mr. Minville contrasts the happy 
State of the Frenchman of France, 
Who does not have to make any con 
“defence” of his culture, with 
that of the French of Canada who, 
“far from being carried along by our 
Surroundings have to be constantly 
struggling against them”. That is 
true, but it is only part of the story. 
The Frenchman of France is “living 
his culture” and therefore does not 
have to “learn” it, (to use the phrase 
ology which Mr. Minville borrows 
from Professor Gilson), precisely be 
cause it is a live culture, with im 
mense powers of growth and adapta 
ticn to changing times and needs. The 
French-Canadian is failing to “live 
his culture” and therefore needing to 
have it rationalized and taught to 
him, precisely in the degree in which 
he is failing to keep it a live, growing 
and adaptable twentieth-century cul 
ture In his desperate and quite com- 
prehensible anxiety to keep it from 
being modified by North American 
ism, he is preventing it from being 
moditied by the culture of France as 
affec‘ed by the French Revolution. 
He is keeping it in a mummy-case 
and there is some dangei df it be 
coming a mummy. 


scious 


Powers of Assimilation 


Tha the French-Canadian 
ture ‘nust be a Catholic culture 
goes without saying. But the culture 
of France today is fundamentally a 
Catholic culture. Mr. Minville, who 
at times speaks of the French- Cana 
dian as the “heir” of the culture of 
France, at other times speaks of the 
immense powers of assimilation and 
rejection which the French culture 
possesses, and the way in which it 
has at different periods since 1890 
~coquetted” with the cultures of 
Britain and of Germany, always en 
riching itself with what it needed and 
refusing that which did not suit it 
But that is the essential quality of a 
living culture, and French Canada 
has refused to accept or even con- 
sider any of these developments, pre- 
fering to wrap in a napkin the talent 
of French culture which it inherited 
in 1760 rather than run the risk of 
losing it 

It is not necessary for a Catholic 
culture in North America to ignore 
everything that has happened in the 
French theatre since Racine, in 
French poetry since the birth of 
Victor Hugo, in the French novel 
since Rousseau; and in actual fact of 
course the French-Canadian culture 
wholly ignore these things 
because they cannot be ignored by 
any community which can _ read 
French, but it looks askance at them 
and wishes they had not happened 
as it does for that matter at Rabelais 
and Brantome, who cannot be blamed 
on the French Revolution. How many 
Quebec literary men would dare to 
include in their preface, as Louvigny 
de Montigny has just done in his‘“Au 
Pays de Quebec”, a tribute (addressed 
to his grandson at that!) to Voltaire, 
Balzac, Flaubert, de Maupassant, 
Anatole France and Pierre Louys? 

Another eminent French-Canadian 
educationist, who has also been dis 
cussing- the education proper for 
forming French-Canadians, Professor 
Georges Simard, charges his fellow 
countrymen with an even narrowe1 
limitation, for he says in a 1945 vol 
ume whose title may be translated 
“For Education in a Sovereign Can 
ida” that “we(the French-Canadians 
have tended too much to think that 
to preserve our language is all that is 
needed to French-Cana 
dians. And that is not correct. Fo 
patriotism to produce its full fruit we 
a ferment more complex, 


cul- 


does not 


make good 


need more 





dynamic, and more enduring.” The 
key-word, we suggest, is “dynamic” 
French-Canadianism is unquestion 
ably a matter of culture, and it will 
be strong and vital and operative in 
proportion as the culture itself is 
alive and capable of taking nourish 
ment where it finds it. The camel is 
said to live on its hump in an eme! 
gency, but a culture must not live on 
its own fat too long. 

For a little further light on thi 
subject we recommend the chapter on 
the early visits to Montreal of Sarah 
Bernhardt in a volume by Léopold 
Houlé, just published by the Fides 
Press and entitled “L’Histoire du 
Théatre au Canada’. (Canada het 




































This is the 
Algonquin” - one of a 7 


a 


means the province of Quebec and the 


theatre means the French theatre.) 
There was an indescribable uproat 
because the divine Sarah chose to 
perform “Adrienne Lecouvreur” by 
Scribe, “Froufrou” by Meilhac and 
Halvey, and “Hernani” by Hugo! 
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THE WORLD TODAY 





Big Power Restraint Gives China 
Chance To Lead The Orient 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 
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tenable argument in weakening it 


today 
Doubtless 


arrangements will be 


made with the Chinese to play a 
larger share in the civil administra- 
tion of Hong Kong, just as the Fili- 
pinos will take a larger part in the 
rovernment of the Philippines, and 
the Indonesians in the government of 


the Netherlands Indies. It 
plain to all but the blind 
blimps that only through such a de 
velopment can the former imperial 
ist powers resume their position and 


must be 
and the 


influence in the Far East 

But it is quite unjustifiable for 
American papers to say that the 
British should give up Hong Kong, 
when they have declared their own 
intention of building a great new 
naval base in the Philippines. The 
whole question is not, will the Big 
Chr stay in the Far East, but how 
will they conduct themselves there, 
towards the Asiatic peoples and to 
wards each other. They appear to 


be making a good start in this re- 


adjustment 


Soviet Demands Moderate 


If the Soviet-Chinese Treaty is 
carried out to the letter (which will 
depend to a considerable extent on 


China can establish internal 
and whether Chiang institutes 
ich will rob the Commun- 


whether 
unity, 


reforms wh 


ist program of its appeal) then it 
ppears to present very moderate 
claims for the Soviet Union. Mainly, 


the free use of the Manchurian rail 


ways, while restoring Chinese politi 
cal sovereignty in the near future; 
the use of the Yellow Sea naval base 


Arthur, and of 
harbor of 


= 
of Port 


the fine 


a free port in 
Dairen; and in- 


sistence on the “independence” of 
Outer Mongolia 

The latter will, in actual fact, 
mean Soviet domination of Outer 


proven its 
the Soviets in 


Mongolia But this has 
strategic value to 
checking the Japanese when they 
held Manchuria, and as an offensive 
in the campaign to throw them 
out of Manchuria. The naval base, 
the railways, and Outer Mongolia: 
seem to represent the 
provision for the 
concession by 


DaSé 


would 
min security 


Soviet Union, 


these 


and a 


China which would be well repaid 
'y the promised cessation of Soviet 
support for the Chinese Commun.- 
Of course, if the deal is not sin 
erely kept, that would be another 
thing. It seems a little scon to say 
that Mao, abandoned by the Soviet, 
has to go to Chungking to make his 
peace, and that the Yenan Commun 
ists will now give up their vigorous 
1 e to dominate the whole rich 
irea of China north of the Yangtse 
nd meekly hand over the civil ad 
ministration of their territories to 
the Central Government 


The Bulgarian Case 





Before they did this there would 

é ird bargaining over the posi 
tions they were to secure in that 
vernment, and the local adminis 
trators which they would retain 
power to name. This may, for them, 
represent only another “deviation” 
f which there have already been 
many in their policy, though they 
themselves insist that their goal re 
in lan revolution. Such a 
evi movement is not read 
ly y a few signatures on 
pape} The only way it can really 
be econciled i y far-reaching re 
forms xy the Central Government 
vhich will atisty the people and 
steal the thunder of the Communists 
That goes in a measure for all of 
he established governments of to 
smoother relations may be secured 
vetween the Big Three in Europe, 
to t the “diplomatic counter 
offensive” of the Anglo American de 
nod cies which has achieved 1 
ither surprising initial success. This 
iy seem to some a contrary Inter 
pretation. Won’t the Soviets instead 
e affronted? My view is that real 
confident cooperation could never 
established between the Big 

ree In F-urope oO long as the 
sritish and Americans felt that Rus 
ia nad taken advantage of the com 
mon victory to fasten her control 
over the whole eastern half of the 
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yntinent, and set up there, as Bevin 
iid, “another totalitarianism in 
lace of the one we have destroyed.” 
Our armies, after all, had com 
lete control of the western half of 
urope, but we did not set up puppet 
»vernments in all these countries, 
perating on our orders. Only in 
reece could the finger be pointed 
t our conduct; everywhere else the 
eople have been really “liberated” 
nd allowed to choose their own gov- 
nment as we promised in the At 
intic Charter. Even in Greece the 


A.M. started with one-third of the 
ibinet seats, but wanted to grab 
ie Whole show. 


Now we have invited the Russians 
») send representatives to witness 
at the elections in Greece are con- 
icted fairly. Mr. Eden first 
unched this proposal, at his press 
ynference in San—Francisco; and he 
ided ‘‘we should very much like to 
ive our representatives at the elec- 
elsewhere.” 
Th2 Soviets did not agree to this, 
nd have refused to send observers 
) Greece. So the next step was the 
rmal Anglo-American warning to 
sulgaria that her election arrange 
ents, which provided for only a 
ingle ticket, the Communist-domin 
ted Fatherland Front, were not free 
nd democratic, and we could not 
ecognize any government set up as 
result of them. 
Emboldened by this support, four 
n-Communist ministers resigned 
om the Bulgarian Government. 
nd King Michael of Rumania had 
ie temerity to ask for the aid of 
he United States in forming a 
ore representative government as 
ecretary Byrnes has’ announced. 
‘hen, suddenly, the Bulgarian Gov- 
nment called off its election, while 
loscow sent down the former head 
the Comintern, George Dimitroff, 
imous for his’ defiance of Goering 
the Reichstag Fire Trial, to size 
» the local situation. 
It seems certain that Britain and 
\merica will follow un this begin 
ing, in the Council of Big Five For 
ign Ministers which due mect 
ery soon in London. 


yns 


1S 


ta 


n Argentine, Too 


The United States has launched an 
her diplomatic offensive, on a far 
stant front—if any part of the 
rld can be considered really dis 
nt from Washington in this fast 
rinking world. ‘This one is against 
e tyrannical regime in the Argen- 


le, and since this question has 
oused so much reproach and sus- 
cion of appeasement in Lettist 
cles throughout the world since 

admission of Argentina at San 
ancisco, this new development is 
other which should increase con 


lence among the United Nations. 

It is now clear that American poli- 
on admitting the Argentine to the 
ited Nations was not appeasement 
it least, not appeasement of the 
gentine; it may have been of the 
ier Latin American nations who 
nted her weight added to their 
cc. It was a shrewd policy. 


At the Pan-American Conference 
in Mexico City it was arranged that 
Argentina’s admission would be sup 
ported if only she fulfilled certain 
conditions. Of these she promptly 
fulfilled the one requiring a declara- 


tion of war against Germany. She 
may have thought that she could 
slide out of the others. But now 


Washington is holding her to them. 
Assistant Secretary of State Nelson 
tockefeller, speaking in Boston last 
weekend, went over point by point 
the pledges which Argentina had left 
unfulfilled. 

A week earlier the American am 
bassador, Braden, had spoken right 
out in Buenos Aires about the evils 
of dictatorship, while even as Argen 
tina’s delegate was taking his seat 
at San Francisco the New York 
Times correspondent had courageous 
ly smuggled out a dispatch describ 
ing conditions as worse than any he 


had known during years in Fascist 
Italy, with armed troops patrolling 


the streets of Buenos Aires and pro- 
minent people disappearing at night. 
The Argentine militarists blustered 
over this, but finally did nothing to 
Cortesi, though when V-J Day came 
around, they again had their troops 
in the streets, shooting down a num 
ber of the celebrants. 


Superman and Freedom 


Now Rockefeller has made a de- 
tailed indictment. Two suppressed 
pro-Nazi German newspapers and 


two Japanese newspapers have been 


allowed to resume _ publication in 
Spanish. The funds of more than 
90 firms with Axis connections are 


still unblocked. Of 15 Japanese and 
223 other persons named by the 
American Government some time ago 
as suspects of espionage (mainly di- 
rected against Allied shipping) only 
70 German agents have been arrest- 


ed. Little progress has been made 
in ferreting out Axis fugitives or 
their concealed funds. Japanese 


schools continue to operate. 

Finally comes the same demand for 
free elections in the Argentine, which 
has been made in the case of the 
Eastern European states. It is true 
that mere insistence on free elec- 
tions does not automatically insure 
that working democracies will be set 
up everywhere. But it is an effort 
to do something positive to assert our 
philosophy against the tendency of 
the area of freedom in the world to 
shrink, which has been the most 
alarming outcome of this war, which 
our people believed was being fought 
for the principle of freedom. 

We may be surprised to find how 
many proponents of freedom, all 
across the world, will take courage 
from this long-missing support. If 
this democratic counter-offensive is 
the first use of the new power of the 
atomic bomb, then many dire predic- 
tions may be confounded. Superman, 
holding the secret power of the uni 
verse in his hand, insists only on the 
maximum human freedom. One has 
to think how different it might have 
been had Freedom’s enemies discov 
ered it first. 





When Gibraltar was first fortified to guard the approaches to the Med- 


iterranean, airplanes were unknown. 
at 
from crevices and galleries in The Rock. 
will serve as one of the stations along British air routes. 


with a modern airfield floodlit 


Today, however, it is equipped 
night by powerful searchlights 
In the future, this field 
Photo 


hows a Dokota of the British Overseas Airways Corporation standing 
Waiting for a night 


take-off, silhouetted against 


the searchlights. 
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T My E S e I E N e E F R Oo N T hundred miles. would be only an added precaution. nature of the hazard. 
On the physical map, water ap- Even without them, radar would de- In this connection, the British hav« 
pears dark, land appears light, and tect the presence of the hazards, discovered that radar is so accurati 
and navigators equipped with charts as a navigation aid that wheneve 


2 e buildings, bridges, airdromes, etc., 
Radar Will Mean Great Benefits appear bright. Used at sea, the cir and maps would be able to compare’ radar findings conflict with map 
radar with map and determine the the maps are bound to be wrong. 






































cular screen type of radar shows 


© the water in dark and presents a 
In Safety At Sea and In Air bcieht lee Bice ok EAMK Be Guan 
} ship in the area 
By JOHN G. ROGERS =: One of radar’s greatest tricks in 
war time was the automatic identi- 
R LDA cret 1 R the perfection of it during fication of friend or foe. For ex 
was the result of vears of ample, each American ship and plane 
different American Carried a small supplementary radio 


scientists—-is simple to transmitter that would automaticaliy 
zi at eration. Prac. send out a code signal whenever 
set is made up of it was struck by any kind of radazv. é 
ts. thouch the phys All American ships and planes knew H 
WV Vvarv wide the code, which was changed from ' 
time to time. Suppose a B-29’s rada1 
picked up the battleship Iowa on a 
\ io-frequenc\ oscillato1 dark night Automatically, the Iowa 
be. or group of would send back a signal in a spe 






AUTUMN MEETING 


. desired fre cial code that designated it as friend. 










send out into the air the 
ieney to send out into the air the ihe Sept. 8th to Sept. 15th 
yes Peace-Time Possibilities 
appar t ' fog. darkness. clouds ist race starts at 2 o'clock each day 
Such an automatic signaling device ene 
vel at the known has good possibilities for pence tine Admission: Grand Stand $1.00 Eastern Entrance 25c 
56,000 miles in a navigation in air or water. Particu- Tax Extra 
they travel in a straight Jarly dangerous hazards reefs , ‘ 
. \ h restricts their range to  yocks, mountain peaks on regularly 2 a ee ee ee | 
t n. However, from the high traveled air routes—could be equip 


ea mues they were hit by radar waves. TORONTO 


a ere on. Re , 


Wh fl 





However, the warning — signals 


‘ ‘ fa 2. ho horigonn i >} . . 
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HAWKEER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT 


The Nation's Debt to “Hurricanes” 


IMPORTANCE OF UP-TO-DATE EXPORTS 





Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith’s Views on Future Activities 





ninth ordinary general meeting of 
Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Company, 
ted, was held on July 12th, in London, 
ind 

Thomas O. M. Sopwith, C.B.E., 
\e.S. (chairman of company), 
pre sided, said: Ladies and gentle- 
meet to-day as I forecast at our 
last year with the knowledge of 
.elming victory in Europe, and con- 
that the Far Eastern conflict, hard 
ng though that may be yet, will end 
cisely the same manner. I know I 


the 


we 





your feelings when I express our 
felt thanks to those magnificent 

of the Armed Forces and the 
in population of this country. Their 


d, determined and combined efforts 
of grave menace and serious diffi- 
have given the nation complete 

ph. 

all regret that Mr. Philip Hill was 

yared to see this day. He was one of 

arlier colleagues, and we owe a 
to his wise judgment and foresight 


CONTRIBUTION TO 
ALLIED EFFORT 


w, ladies and gentlemen, first I would 
» tell you something of the contribu- 
nade by your operating companies 
Allied effort. You have all received 
y of the illustrated publication -a 
ir of our postwar meeting 
shows both productive and other 
information. You will find the 
nts of great interest. I shall not go 
letail, but I should like to quote some 
figures which emphasise the growth 
tanding of the organisation. The 
tion figures in aircraft alone show 
some 40,000—-all first-line types 
produced during the war period 
does not include the aircraft built by 
and and daughter 
that is the operating companies 
Th eturnover exceeded £500 millions; 
peak total of employees reached 
‘00; factory capacity increased eight 
all indicating the magnitude of the 
carried out. If I may, 
into some of those “secrets 
, 


first 


nt 





mtractors sister 












» successfully 
et you ) 
are no longer secrets.’ 
he outbreak of war the R.A.F. first- 
rhter foree consist dof 500 Hurricane 
ft and 300 Spitfires. Within less than 

months by unprecedented 





and 
the Hurricane contribution alone in 


tical time of the Battle of Britain 
d the R.A.F. to put 32 squadrons 
air, 65 per cent. of the total force 


three 
the 


for 


losses inflicted on 


and responsible 


pating 
total 


tie 
that in some quarters Hurricanes 
tt been credited with their fair 
i this battle, which was the turning 
f the war. I must, in justice to those 
R.A.F. pilots who flew Hurricanes 
epic conflict, emphasise that the 
attained entirely by team 
i team in which the Hurricane pre- 
ed to the extent of 12 squadrons 
troyed 1,296 out of the total 
nemy aircraft definitely established 
n air combat. Hurricanes actually 
d for more of the enemy than did 
fighters and anti-aircraft batteries 
d. (Applause.) 


E OF DISPERSAL FACTORIES 


g the p ‘riod 1940-41 the 
were faced with the almost 
table task of increasing output 
ntaining technical supremacy 
nditions of bombing and subs¢ 
which have never been 
preciated. The attacks on Coven 
ild have, in theory, and on the 
f resulted in the 
Cheetah 
boxes 


I 
was 


¢ 
Ol 


aircraft 
in- 


‘ lispersal 


damage caused, 

ix months’ output of 
ind Al2 tank gear 
needed for the Libyan campaign. 
tence of dispersal factories ranging 
North of England to South Wales, 
efforts of the maintenance and 
ym staffs in removing 1 rein- 


so 





and 
plant and machinery, the devotion 
f executive and workpeople, how 
luced the to just over one 
output. And asimilar story could 
f each of the operating companies 
\. V. Roe organisation laid out and 
d shadow factories some of the 
n the country and including a semi 
ind site--in reeord time, and 
welve months from cutting the 
production was commencing 
onverted the twin-engined Man 
omber into the four-engined Lan 
th a different type of power unit 
markable time of seven months 
> greatest technical achievements 


loss 


ipervised the construction of the 


er--most formidable bomber of all 


at no less than five sister firms in this 
-ountry, Australia and 
Canada 


and at factories in 


HURRICANES, TYPHOONS AND 
TEMPESTS 


The Hawker Company supervised the 
manufacture of the Hurricane in this 
country and in Canada. Their peak pro- 
duction in England was 75 aircraft “per 
week and I cannot praise lighly the 
technical merit of this machine and 
successor types, the Typhoon and Tempest. 
All the development work which enabled 
these fighters to be used for a variety of 
purposes, i.e., bombing,rocket-firing, tank- 
destroying, ship-fighting and merchant 
convoying, was carried out concurrently 
with the productive effort. Probably the 
most effective was the conversion to the 
rocket attack system which so penalised 
enemy communications and was particu- 
larly effective with the Typhoon in the 
critical battle for the Falaise Gap. The 
Tempest destroyed a total of 750 V.1 
weapons mostly over and our 


its 


around 
shores, 

The first and only jet-propelled opera- 
tional aircraft used by the United Nations 
was a Gloster product -the Meteor. The 
development of this type of aircraft marks 
a new era in the science of aeronautics, 
and the experience gained and 
learned will be turned to advantage during 
the transition period and in the post-war 
programme 


lessons 


BLIND FLYING AND 
BEAM APPROACH 


The normal work of air service training 
was suspended at the outbreak of war and 
the whole of their instructing personnel re- 
called to Their workshop 
facilities were diverted to the repair of the 
Spitfire aircraft in particular, and when 
lease-lend operated, to the conversion of 
American-type aircraft to British stan- 
dards. Following the development of the 
limpire training scheme, they were in addi- 
tion called upon to supply key personnel 
and supervise specialised training estab- 
lishments in this country. They were the 
first school to develop training in blind 
flying and beam approach methods, and 
during the war period no fewer than 
1(),000 officers and other ranks completed 
courses under their control. 

Concurrently with the production of 
new aircraft, a considerable portion of the 
output of each of the operating companies 
was devoted to the supply of spare parts 
and components, equivalent in some cases 
to 15 per cent. of the total output. It was 
this balance between the output of new 
aircraft and the supply of spares which 
enabled repairs to be executed immediately 
and maintained the numerical strength. 


the Colours 


PERSONNEL EXCEEDS 100,000 


The peak total personnel employed 
throughout the group was just over 
100,000, 50 per cent. represented by female 
labour. Considerable additional responsi- 
bility was in consequence thrown upon the 
managerial] The bulk of this labour 
was new to the aircraft industry; training 
had to be established, together 
with personnel and welfare control. The 
heavy dispersal, no less than 300 centres, 
entailed a further load upon the executive. 
The supervision of well over 1,000 sub- 
contractors called for a diversion of tech- 
All these additional demands 
were willingly and successfuily met witl 
out any sacrifice of quality and the result 
is something of which I think we ean all be 
supply of approximately 30 
per cent all the aircraft manufactured 
in this country for the Royal Air Force 

This is not the whole story Certain 
key personnel were loaned to the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production and other Govern 
ment departments for various duties, and 
board undertook the 
of affording assistance to other firms in the 
aircraft industry in the way of reorganisa- 

of productive layouts and for which 
Minister of Aircraft Produc- 


and appreciation 


staff. 


schools 


1 
] 
I 


nical effort 


proud; th 





your responsibility 


tion 
issistance tne 


tion recorded his thanks 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 32!>5 p.c. 
Your board is glad on this occasion to 
augment the accounts by a consolidated 
balance-sheet, which you will recall was 

not permissible during the war years 
The form of profit and loss account has 
been revised to conform with up-to-date 
practice and to reflect the net earnings of 


the group as a complete entity 
We have again provided for the redemp 
tion of the 5 per Cent. Redeemable Cumu 


lative Preference shares in accordance 
with the terms of their issue. Up to 31st 
July, 1944, the sum provided for the 
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redemption of these shares amounted to 
£1,220,907. 

Adequate provisions have been made in 
the accounts of the operating companies 
for their excess profits tax and other taxa- 
tion liabilities; for their appropriate pro- 
portions of war damage contributions and 
for deferred repairs. Available profits 
totalling £245,511 have been retained in 
the subsidiary compuny and the operating 
companies. Interim. dividends of 15 per 
cent., tax, and 17146 per cent., less 
tax, have already been paid, making a 
total for the year of 32!4 per cent., 
tax, the same as last year. 

It is not proposed to pay any further 
dividend for the year, and the amount to 


be carried forward is thus £320,765 


less 


] 
less 


DISTRIBUTION OF TURNOVER 
Shareholders 


the manner in which the turnover is 


tributed and the illustration in the de scrip 


will be interested to see 





dis 





tive notes is illuminating. It will be seen 
that of each £ of turnover 12s. is expended 


on wages, and Is. 


establishment 


on materials, 5s. 8d on 


overheads and 


taxation accounts for Ils. ld. and th 
amount which finally gets to the share 
holders is represented by a 1!6d. stamp 


This can only be considered a very moder 

ate return, and in view of the vast 

a good indication of the 

operation existing between the industry 

aid the Government departments. ’ 
I must, however, emphasise that 

sb all obviously have to prepare for di 

times ahead, and to what extent these 

be reflected in your company’s earning 


capacity, it is impossible to-day 


over it is co- 





to Say 


THE FUTURE 


I know, ladies and gentlemen, that you 
would like to hear something of our views 
for the future. It is not our intention at 
the moment to enter new markets or 
to exploit other industries. Your interests 
are largely but not exclusively 
naut.cal. They embrace a more general 
engineering field and it is confident 
hope that there will sufficient 
withir. our recognised orbit not only to 
maintain but to 1 
already established 
strong Siddeley car one of the 
models which can really be described as 
new. It is a product which 1 personally 
have tested and I am confident that it wi 
rank We 
hope, Government Departments permit- 
ting, to be in line production by the end 
of the year. 

For the 
eraft for both military and commercial 
purposes are reasonable, and the operating 
companies concerned ‘ach in the 
picture with one or other type. It is 
obvious that the Royal Air Force must not 
be permitted to sink as it did after the last 
war. No Government could possibly sup- 
port such suggestions. We may anticipate 
a much reduced, but more 
demand for aircraft of all types, coupled 
with an intensive programme of research 
and development work. I claim for Great 
sritain the initiation and development of 
most of the basic factors which have gone 
into the make-up of the modern aeroplane 
and engine, including the turbine unit. I 
claim also that Great Britain produced the 
finest fighter and bomber types of the war 
It is our duty to see that the 


secured for this country 


Seek 





aero- 


our 
be scope 


increase the repu 


The 





post-war 


few 








as one of the best British types. 


moment the demands for air- 


are 


consistent 


lead we have 


is maintained and 


we shall use every endeavour to provide 
our share. 
In this connection we are now ird a 


work producing the Avro “Tudor I,”’ 
of which is now flying ’ 
and the Avro “Tudor IT,’’ which will be 
flying in the very near future. Substantial 
orders have been received for both these 
types, and they will be followed by other 
and still machines for the civil 
market. 


first 





succes 








larger 


EXPORT UNCERTAINTIES 


Pre-war, this group hac 
export business We ha 


a considerable 
’ 
© al 





re ady con- 
} 


mae 





tacted likely markets, and we shall expe 
dite our efforts to re-open neg ytiations 
throughout the world At the 


is considerable uncertainty 
official policy on the di 


irplus m: 


moment there 
as to the 
redundant 
Your board have 


of ruthlessly 





aircraft and 
always favoured a police 
scrapping all s 


They have served 





irptus alr 


frames and engines 





their purpose they have been paid for 
and should be reduced to produce rather 
than be retained or disposed of to tl 
detriment of employment and tl 

quent retardation of research and ) 
ment work Hear, hear 








Exports are vital and we must be able 
to offer the most efficient and advanced 
products upon competitive terms and 
conditions 

We shall never be able to do so under 
the threat of redundant t low prices 
neither shall we be tion to bring 
full advantage to try and the 
Exchequer while the present regulation 
of controls, permits and secrecy exercis 
1 partial strang ehold 


SUCCESS OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


hial 1 the 






It was private enterprise W ( 11a 
foundations of the aircraft industry; it wa 
private enterprist whien prov ded { 
technical and productive ranisation 


capable of dealing so successfully with an 
expansion of unprecedented 


It has 


industrial 


magni ude been shackled, neces 





Cee aaa 


On the Riviera Luxury i 
And Chaos Prevail an 


° . his for next 

soldiers, and mines under : 

: Nav’é De¢€ 1 yme ] S 

the sands are being removed isa’ 2 : 

with German help. Monte Carlo ciate ane ; 

is desperately trying to recapture und iced melons and cham} ne: Sta 

its lost glamor, and here every oft keep dro} f 

imaginable luxury is obtainable Italy and Switz 

at a price. One is offered 

want.” Al vet onl \ t 
i of a week in one man's time Americans envy the British fo of 
life elng able to spend thei leave } , 

Monday at Sete I never heat { yf thei | ’ 

i » before. and I don’t mi ; : 
this place before, and I aor mut rhe 4 1 
are if I never see it again. For seven forcet that — 
hours I have been sitting on a h 1 ty of Amt 4 : ; 
chair in front of the French clerk jp pretty ' 
who controls the gasoline dump her rhe Ame ; 2 ‘ 

He says no, he won’t give me any French a} saat oinattioiani ' 
gasoline 1ot even a _ litre——becaus their bla 
™ nane n ; der te] as : 
my Rok. oes ee OR a oo : I : T'} SOL1 ; ( 1 re ist 
him I am having dinner with the iene a8 si kibivaee ic 
commanding general in Marseilles ae ie ala oe | \, 

He is unimpressed. We try ring SE RE By 3 ape | 
ng up headquarters but the Fren ars ; 

; : I icne ré S 
telephone system is hopeless ae ; ‘1s ‘ 
¢ 7 : 4 paint » res¢ 

It is hot Everyone is irritated : 

Everyone quarrels about isoliné ; z 
The Americans say: “It is our gaso pa vie 
line, anyway, and when we do give er aaeeeee BP ON Aa Nei , 
7 ld A Cs > i LY Addy 
you a quota you let half of it vanis! ae hs miles. The ‘ 
into the black market , 5 penn : . thoi 

The French say, “Whose country ee : ae aare 
is this, anyway? And why a sO a 
many American colonels and then Pi : 
friends joy-riding about in their cars salt As Sahat a lovely forests and ; 
and airplanes?” ce a dnet thin same. and ine sia 

Feeling fed up, I drive the car to paeee te he ; 
the nearest garage and the blacl sehr 7 ' eh? 
marketeer fills my tank at $9 a gal i - ; ; 
lon. It is illegal, it’s provident, and ; a ee 
eas 1 1 F ’ CcINng I I \ nl 
it’s probably immoral, but it’s the : Se ; 

I : ing suits. Some lie on the beac 
only way of getting to Marseilles : Ch ; 
c S 77 , oy . SW S ] 1 « 
Tuesday in Marseilles We picked M 
Y? ¢ + SW n in 
up three young French officers a id =e sie 
Aix-en-Provence last night, men of : 
the very best type but with this same Sree : Cy 
: " supposed come 1 tik.e 
omnipresent bitterness ; : : 
. Sue eve \ eas 
The doctor, who has been fighting Pane 
hi ss + 2 ( \ é 
in the hills for years, says, “Not ter 
: . swim ess the \ Ss 
per cent of the people were Maquis ba ; 
during the occupation Now every ae 5; 
1 t se t \ S ~ 
body turns out to have been in the 3 4 
x 1 17 \ me S t 
Maquis, and the people who really . f 

lid fight are being pushed out as s : : 
quickly as possible ‘ V hy 

sane: sores on thelr legs ’ 

“The collaborationists are running = : 5 

” Nat la , Wor Ca Despet ‘ 
the country : a See si 

1 tely patnetie iL\ ng evel a l ic . 

[The second coins a_ phrase We . z 
1 1 successfully, M« Car S ing ¢ 
are a dictatorship without a dic . ; ” 
” F to pve the same + 
tator Th , + > 7» ‘ + 
The youngest one, a boy w ree Bak re 
: r t ( S17 Ss S 8) A f 
fought in the desert with Le Cler¢ : 
r l tes es Ss x 
says quite calmly and direct] I : P 
i 3 : ‘ nside ( S t san ex 
not going totry any more l’! in : 
: . S 
for Madagascar tomorrow I nev i 
AY Cs I > » \ ‘ 
want to live in France aga \ : . 
: sd " 
agascar has been under Free Fren 
} ™m 1 1 t i . i _ n S 
administration since the British land ; : oer ’ 
ing in 1942 =e z i 
Wednesdar n { } \ : : 
cata aimee = = * ens 
‘ 
ry V Ww tT? nr WwW ‘ \t Y \ 

De rad rhe time is pe some x ‘ \ SS 

tion, some bas of workir gy tog r \ nol \ 

the future which, while ifeguarding ‘ ind S : 

itional interest, does 1 act etard ve t Ww 

fly , yn th natural develonment . * 
’ fuence OF ie i l 1 \ pl Cy en \ A é b 
rf ndividual firm } NA 
SOL( S ‘ \ ‘ 
During the year nv Sir] : 
a kK? SO > 

Roy Dobson and ighes t Ld \ \ ‘ 

yin the board ends anc yet wee the t t S os 

‘olleagues, and their advice and assistance Not | t I est ! 

will be of the utmost value y tu ica whe la ‘ 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you fo ved last ht Useless t x ; 
r attendance and patience Wi at ver t I \ \ ’ 1 ‘ 
future Ids, y may be assured tha f . z afl 

\ board will continue to exe se the . ae 

} te n vour bel lf is I + ¢ past \ V \ 

Lastly, may I or ig reiterat 1 permits six eS < \ ha 
thank ill those members the vera \ \ ‘ 

7D ( t men and women, wh They Ve ) ' { S 

‘ gray b wo nade s emnlv ve ck eada 

GPORS R COMETIONTION 50 Se Ott ers in Nice s hten t s out 

the Armed Forces Applause 5 } Y } 

’ 3 More papers and finally I’m allows ‘ 
The report and aceounts were na . 



































































































































By ALAN MOOREHEAD 


Conditions in the South of France 
are chaotic at the moment. Every- vineyard running down to the beaci ‘i 
one is squabbling about gasoline; I showin 








: . through to the bed o ‘ 
as soon as the Americans give the : ; : yt 
. . ut In the aistant tne I 
French a supply, half of it im- ree rei : 


mediately disappears into the eae tee bE Gc Suiek 

black market, and from here it wines. wis een mivarkns 

sells at a scandalous price. The The soldiers are the new arist 

men who really fought in the racy of the Riviera The Ame 

Maquis are bitter, because now ind Frencl nda few Britis! iN vu 4 

everyone claims to have done so, tt t i 

and the right ones get no credit. tioning every luxury} te ¢ 
Luxury hotels all along the or scat cere: daalinasnio Reel ix eatbich § 

coast have been reserved for RAGE 
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Yes, Joe, Never Upset 
The Willing Horse 


By W. P. TUTTLE 








We have met Joe, the garage- ne they get than the outgo they 

man, and Professor James A. Flan ; : ‘ 
, ney re very jealous about gettin 

agan befor Today they discuss neers. Wot theie tod eased’ 

the Good Life” and the people s pretty poor sometimes as to what 

who think mighty hard about iv with it. Some fellers spend 
their income as it comes in but hs selves an’ blow it Hay 
who are not nearly so clever nd fast. Some spend it on the wife 
about spending it. Poor Joe is ‘ that she’s all dolled up like a 
1 bit mixed-up about socialism vertisement of how they are 
and the fact that (according to thers like to have a fine home an 
Prof. Flanagan) it has as many vith the gadgets—-an’ some like 
faults a pitalism:, and also that tne r their prov 

you've got to bse reful or it'll \ tné country 

turn into Fascism before yeu ers ligure it 

know it. But Joe’s Nancy has % nag sec ng pace 

been reading to him and the Pro- ; eee a ial cae 

€ ive more fun with 

his progress ee eae ae 

r S serable I put it to 

Joe vould you rather have a 

\ ncome n’ live in a big house, 

t t n n neighborhood just neal 

with unhealthy 

ire l around you, or get less 

satisfied an’ cheerful lot 

neighbors? Well, I 

S f ti healthy people! 

n’t so much dust in one’s 

es, an’ they smell better. Good for 

e he says, but there’s a lot of 

t e income lowered 

f 1 ways of livin’ are 


They don’t like gov’ment taxin 
Security plans, an’ plans to 

‘ lie fixer ) again, an’ 
lie raise rood an’ 

ies rais g00 an 

¢ Chev call it social- 

Well, if that’s what socialism 


minute 


I, I’m for it. Wait a 


e quick, like all questions 

S ne I s two sides to it [If a 
juium swings too far to 

i¢ A it nappens to the clock? 


keep good time, or else 


ther an’ entirely, I 

inkir educated man like 

nagan should’a known 

t thing——a child, I thinks 
1 nat 

4 ) ince the clock to 

é NII ven, eh Joe Says the 





An early-evening scene on Balsam Lake near Fenelon Falls, Ont., one 
of the many lakes in the beautiful Kawartha Lakes system connecting 
Lake Ontario with Georgian Bay. Muskies, bass and pickerel and sun- 
sets of rare coloring—are the delight of visitors who vacation here. 

Photo by Geo 





H. K. Mitford 


Professor. An’ sometimes it takes a 
lot o’ patience to get it balanced just 


right. That’s why we has to avoid 
extremes in ever’thing Now full- 
out socialism has as many if not 
more faults than capitalism. For 
when you take all a man’s money 
away an’ pool it for the common 


good, the good gets so common, an’ 
the feller who’s earned money is all 
spent by other people an’ is gone be- 
fore he sees it at all, gits so mad an’ 
so hopeless, you are doin’ more harm 
to the country than you have any 
idea of Because the money in a 
country comes from the feller who is 
villin’ an’ anxious to work, an’ be- 
ieve me, Joe, he is a rare enough 
bird to keep from bein’ shot at by 
poor an’ happy-go-lucky sportsmen. 
So that instead of makin’ 


— 


ever’one 


happy, as the socialists are tryin to 
do, you would find the really indus- 
trious fellers unhappier than they 
ever was before, an’ that does not 


make a man work harder, when he’s 
realiy unhappy. So you would be 
transferrin’ unhappiness from one 
people to another 


class of 


Middle Path 


An’ between 
he Prof. the 
] 


10S@ aS a 


you an’ me, goes on 

unhappy ones would be 
whole who do most for 
our provinces an’ our 
country. It’s bad to hurt the good 
fellers, Isays. He goes on: Soa, Joe, 
the trick is to keep the pendulum 
Swingin’ free an’ easy-like. See that 
taxes are sufficient to provide pro- 
tection to the poor an’ needy an’ 
those who can’t work though they’d 
like to, an’ let the free worker work 
as hard as he likes. 


t 


our cities, 


See that he pays enough taxes to 
let him live among healthy neigh- 
bors, with healthy children. Show 


him that a higher standard of livin’ 
produces more wealth. But don’t tax 
him so much that he has no chance 
of savin’ money, or spendin’ it for 


his family’s sake, or 


an’ the 


Joe. 


worker is not 
duction, 
works will slow down an’ stop like 


about the kicks that 


makin’ his bus- 
iness bigger, so’s he can hire more 
people, for the more people he can 
employ, the better for the country 
But don’t kill—you mean the goose 
egg, Professor? Yes, 
I was really goin’ to say that usual 


Joe 


thing, along with the willin’ you 
mean the horse, Professor? Yep, 


Sorry, but I was a’goin’ to say 
well as the ox 
Bible ox that mustn’t 


that 
mean the 


too, as 


he, you’re sure got the facts, Joe. 


He seemed real pleased, an’ I’m 
glad I was able to remember what 
Nancy read me last night about 
these here animals. Social security, 


he went on, so long as it is not pur- 
chased at the high price of indivi 
dual freedom, as the Germans and 


Italians sold theirs for gov’ment 
protection, an’ so long as the willin’ 
hampered in his pro 
is O.K. Otherwise, the hull 
kilter. How 
I’ve heard that 
the fellers that want votes are just 
puttin’ up these things to catch 
them? That don’t sound very good to 
me, Professor 

Hold on, Joe, he says. In a de- 
mocracy it’s the majority that 
what it wants. Why Professor, the 
people don’t know all the ins an’ outs 
of such deep questions—most of ’em 
think onny about their own pocket- 
books an’ they really vote for what 
they think will fill ’em. 

Well, you may be right about that, 
too, Joe. But on the whole the peo- 
ple are fair an’ square, and sensible 
They may have made mistakes in 
the past but I believe in ’em. But 
whose goin’ to tell ’em? You tell me, 
Professor—-an’ it makes sense, but 
sO many read, an’ don’t think. I’d 
sure hate to see this country all bust- 
ed up with the sign, like it’s on this 
here car, painted on its hood “The 
Good Life,’ just because it had its 


the clock that’s out’a 


He 
gets 


eye on the sky an’ not on the road. 





THE LONDON LETTER 





Labor Is Not All Working Class 
Nor Tories All Big Business 


By P. O'D. 


N! YW that Britain’s Parliament has 
4 assembled, Members have been 
sworn in and a Speaker appointed, 
and the various held-over elections 
have been decided, it is possible to 
get a comprehensive view of the new 
House of Commons, and to note cer- 
tain important changes of characte 
in its membership—changes in the 
people who now sit there. 
Both the major Parties are affected 
though in different ways. Each has 
moved towards the centre, but from 
opposite sides 
Probably the significant 
hange is in the character of the so 
Party. Once upon a 
claims as the Party o! 


sort of 


most 


a] . 
called Labor 


ime it had 


the working classes, and they are 
still its chief support But when 
Mr. Churchill during the elections 
questioned its right to the title of 
Labor, he wasn’t merely tossing out 


a campaign grenade Socialist is 
uch the better name—in the in 
terests of accuracy, at any rate 
Otherwise, it might as well now be 
illed the ‘Middle Class Party.” 


It used to be 


that trade-union of 
ficials held more than half the Labor 


its Now they are just over 90 
na total of 404. Nearly half that 
total is made up of lawyers, doctors 


Civil Servants 
There are even several 


teachers, 


journalists 


196 in all 


ninisters of religion among Labor 
Members, though this perhaps is not 
oO strange A good many clergy 
en are radical in their political 
evi Have we not the “Red Dean,” 
the Rev. Mr Hewlett Johnson it 
nterbur ? 
Vhat 1 rather odd 1s to find 
nong Labor Members a lieut. gen- 
eral and four lieut.-colonels The 


services have generally been regard 
ed as a stronghold of Toryism gut 
not this time—certainly not so far as 
the lower ranks are concerned. Of 


ficers, however, have generally re 
mained Conservative, and there are 
no less than 52 Service Members on 
that side of the House 

The most striking feature in the 
changed make-up of the Tory Party 
is the greatly reduced representation 
of Big Business. In the last House 
here were 134 company directors, 
and in the previous House 143. Now 
there are 35 than one-fifth in 
stead of the usual third 

No one—except other big business- 
men, perhaps—is apt greatly to re 
gret this change. I am not suggest 
ing that all company directors be- 
long to the hard-faced, predatory 
rich, but it is easily possible to have 
too many of them in Parliament 
Especially when they are nearly all 
on the same side 


less 


The Liberal Party has almost 
ceased to exist in Parliament 
more’s the pity, too, with its fine 


i 
record and traditions! But the othe 
two Parties have each become far 
more widely representative and this 
is all to the good 

People who have been worried, as 
a good many have been, about Par 
liament becoming the battle-ground 
of the “class struggle,”’ may dismiss 


their fears. There is very little dan 
ger of it Struggles there will be 
but not that bitter and arid conflict 


The political instincts of the British 
people are too sound and too strong 


Treasure Given to the Nation 


What wonderful historical trea 
sures in the way of ancient docu 
ments must lie, some of them unde1 
the dust of centuries, in the “muni 
ment rooms” of English houses! 


those houses that are old enough and 


important enough to have such 
storage-places for the family title 
deeds, or “muniments,” protecting 


youw 
be X 
muzzled, Professor? Why Joe, says °1225, has just been given to the B 


their rights, and for other documer 
of importance. 

Every now and then some of th: 
come to light, but there must 
many others which are simply f 
gotten, quietly mouldering away 
the darkness. Fortunately it is 
process that takes a very long tin 

One is reminded of this by the ; 
nouncement that one of the only t\ 
existing copies of Henry III’s ame 
ed version of Magna Carta, dat 





tish Museum by Miss Talbot, 
owner of Lacock bbey, where 
has lain ever since it was sig? 


It is in an almost perfect state 
preservation. 

There are few more valuable do 
ments in the world. It is wort} 
well, almost anything the ow: 
might choose to ask for it. She 
chosen instead to give it to the 
tion. 

That is where it should go, 
doubt, but there are few people v 
would be willing to part with so p 
cious an heirloom. 


The Englishman's Home 


In the midst of the great cont 
versy that still over the v 
problem of re-housing, and amid 
the expedients that are suggested 
its solution, the one thing that set 
to become increasingly clear is tl 
the British people don’t want p 
fabricated houses, no matter wl 
the materials, no matter how clev« 
lv designed, and no matter wh 
they are made. Neither do they wa 
great blocks of flats such as Cont 
ental favor 
many of our own “planners.” 

At a recent meeting of the Har 
Council strong protests were m 
aganst the new American type 
temporary house, of which a ht 
dred or more have been assigned 


rages 


peoples seem to 


Harrow, in view of the pressi 
need of accommodation. They call 
them “cardboard houses,” and s 


they didn’t want them at any pl 
What they wanted was permiss 
to get on as they would w 
the construction of proper hous 
They'd rather wait 

If you want to know what is 
average Englishman’s, and especia 
Englishwoman’s, idea of a “pro} 
house,” let me quote you a bit out 
a little book by Arnold Bennett, “T 
Author’s Craft.” It is a descript 
of Folkestone as seen from the B« 
Train: 

“As the train winds on its cau 
way over the sloping town, you pt 


best 








ceive below you thousands of sql 
little homes, neat, tended, resp¢ 
able, comfortable, prim, at once 

ostentatious and conceited. Each 
separate, clearly defined entit 
Each saying to the others: ‘Doi 


look over my wall, and I won't lo¢ 
over yours!’ Each with a ferocio 
jealousy bent on guarding its ow 
individuality! Each a stronghold 
an island! And all careless of t 
general effect, but making a _ ve 
impressive general effect. The En 
lish race is below you.” That is t 
sort of home ordinary English peo} 
want. That is the sort they have 

ways wanted Rennett knew no 
better! They are certainly not be 
tiful, these little houses, all so nea) 
alike in their endless rows. But th 
represent the average Englishma! 
idea of a “proper house,” and 

won't be satisfied until he gets 

When? I don’t know, and I strong 


suspect that Mr Attlee does! 
eithe) 

Correction 

AWN error—perhaps not unreaso 
4 able, under the circumstances 


was made in a recent London Lett 
by P. O’D, in assuming that Mi 
Claire Luce appearing as “Cleopati 
in the Shakespeare Festival at Str 
ford-on-Avon was Mrs. Clare Boot! 
Luce, wife of the Editor of Time 
Miss Claire Luce is an Americ: 
actress of talent playing 
Stratford high praise from 
the Lendon critics. Mrs. Luce, writ¢ 
wit, and Member of Congress for 
Connecticut seat, recently varied h 
activities by playing the title role 
Bernard Shaw’s ‘“Candida” at a sul 


whose 


won 


mer theatre in Stamford, Conn., a! 
playing it well. We regret the co! 
fusion. 








ee 
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Nazis Super- Efficient 
in Making Grim Soap 





By RAYMOND ARTHUR DAVIES 


One of the German horror plants 
in Poland was: a factory-labora- 
tory where soap was made from 
human remains. Mr. Davies de- 
scribes the cool efficiency with 
which the factory operated and 
the callousness of the operators. 


This is the last in a short series 
of articles by Mr. Davies written 
from Poland. 


lansk. 

‘HIS is not really very horrible. It 
is rather simple. It’s like mak 
soup: “You take,” and I quote 

ief Doctor R. Spanner’s recipe, 

)-12 pounds of f 


fat, 10 litres of 
iter, 1000 grams of Caustic Soda 
1000 grams of Potassium Oxide, to 
nufacture bar soap. 
‘You add a handful of soda, then 
il mixture for three hours in kettle. 
en add a handful of kitchen salt, 
let cool, Remove the scum, cut 
into pieces and boil again in one 
water for one and a 
hours. Pour into flat 
Cut up into 


1tUr< 9 
tU U0 
| icuve to cool 
ior use 

he soda solution left over 
ised again for cleaning purposes. 
eliminate the unplea 
soap before cooling 


can 


So as to 
nt odor add to 
special compound Benzaldehyde.” 
calculated 
about it, 


recipe, cool, 


terrible 


\ simple 
Nothing 


ures, 
ept for the first sentence. It is of 
nan fat the doctor speaks. It is 
p made of humans that the for 


ila describes, made in a fac- 

laboratory in Gdansk (Danzig). 
e formula, the factory, the evi 
nee, once and for all clear away all 
that the Germans 
making and 


soap 


1 any doubt 


ed corpses f Soap, 
only soap 
Let me describe 
oratory It is a 
the shape of the 
1 it is a low structure 
t long by fifteen or 
main building is 
e Skladowska Street It 
deal like a portion of the Bant 
Institute in Toronto. On the wall 
erman is the sign: “Pharmako 
‘al Institute of the Medical Aca- 


factory 
built 


the 
building 
letter L. Be- 
about forty 
twenty wide 
located at 7A 
looks a 


Ve go down the steps to a cool 
ement. Before us is a squarish 
with a low ceiling. The odor of 


101 and carbolie acid. We freeze. 


re us in three cement vats are 
of corpses. Some are without 
S In baskets on the floor, like 
‘kins on the market, are heads, 
of heads. They do not look 
n, somehow Rut just the same 
expressior ill remains —pain, 
ise, anger, annoyance, peace 
e head has a piece of wood 


n between its clenched teeth. To 
it crying out, one supposes. 
move along silently. No 


one 





ting for repatriation to Canada, 
soldier at Bordon in England 
‘ms to drive a large bulldozer. 


In the next room, eight 
cement vats, obviously unfinished 
They were built in 1944 to expand 
whatever was being done here. There 
are no here. In the next 
room students’ laboratory desks, test 
tubes, containers. In a basket thi 
corpses of two women, a number of 
children, an ape. 

We walk out quickly. The sun is 
wonderful outside. Downstairs death. 

We walk behind the building to 
wards the low structure in the rear 
To the right of the structure, and 
facing us as we come towards it, is a 
square lot of sandy soil covered with 
human skeletons and bones. 

We waste no time. We hurry to 
see and be through. 

The first room. Small, square, 
like an editor’s cubicle. To the right 
a large, square, white enamel pres 
sure cooker. We open the top. In 


has words. 


corpses 


side portions of a human body in 
some sickly smelling liquid. The 
boiler is obviously a reduction boiler. 
Faucets at the bottom permit the 
siphoning out of whatever is being 
reduced, rendered 
Human Leather 

Next to this boiler is a round 
boiler, looking much like a washing 
machine Inside, a mass of some 
thing that resembles human sub 
stance. Unbearable odor On the 
floor a pile of something that re 


sembles leather. It is leather on 
second thought no, it’s skin 
skin 

On the wall, 
a_ blackboard 


the main 
formulae and 


neat 
with 


dates of the beginning of the ren 
dering process. A_ similar black- 


behind us 
On a table a deep pail, like an ice 


board 


cream bucket back home. Inside, a 
yellow substance adhering to the 
metal We look. Soap. Undoubt 
edly soap. 

The second room. The next stage 


of the process. Here dry bones were 
placed into reduction boilers. More 
skin on the floor. On a work bench 
remnants of soap scum, super-satur- 


ated with fat On shelves caustic 
soda 

The third room A small crema 
torium filled with remnants of 


human bones and tissue burned and 
half burned. 

With each new = step feelings 
mount. It is like delving into a 


nightmare You fear to go ahead, 
and yet something beyond you draws 
you on 


But what is all this? What has 
happened here? What, who brought 
these corpses here, cut off thei 
heads, piled them into these tanks? 


We are given the replies 
had 


But this 


time we best go to the very 
source of information. Someone who 
worked here. Who knew what went 


on. 


Remains Of a Man 


We find the person we want in 
the offices of the Ministry for State 


Security located in one of the few 
surviving buildings in what once 
was Danzig. Outside ruin, devas 


tation as far as the eye can see. In 


side a devastation of a human 
as complete as I have ever met, as 
you will ever meet 

We sit around a table and wait 
The door opens and a young man 
thin, cretinic, appears. He looks as 
though he were walking dead His 
suit is grey and so is his face. .His 
eyes reflect the remnants of animal 
cunning He was brought’ from 
prison 

Masur Sigmund is his name. Born 
December 25, 1920. Father: Joseph 
mother Anna Address Danzig 
Shutzengang 9. Profession: anaton 


ical assistant Education: six yeai 
of middle Bachelor 
What happened here, we ask 
“T was sent to work in Berli 
When I came back I found living in 
our house, Oskar Lange. He told me 
he could get me a good job, a better 
job. He did. This was in 1941. My 


school 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


salary was at first 120 marks, then 
169 marks a month.” 


“What did you do?” 


(Investigation established most had 
been guillotined; some hanged, some 
shot.) 





“Use human skin for the making 
of leather 


We read to him the recipe for mal 


boots 

















“I worked in the laboratory unde1 “Who visited the Institute?” ing soap 
Professor Spanner and Doctor Woll “Dr. Conti, Reichsministe fol “Do you know this? 
man, SS. Professor Spanner was pre Health; Education Minister Rust, “Yes. This was the recipe octo! 
paring a book.” Gauleiter Forster, Professor Rector Spanner posted on the wall of the 
“What was his specialty?” of the Danzig University Grossman.” laboratory and according to whit 
“Lymphatic products.” “Was there any connection be soap was made from |} fat 
“How did he and Doctor Wollman tween the work here and the concen- What else need one add? True t 
feel?” tration camps?” was as yet a laboratory But the 
“Excellent They didn’t have a “Doctor Spanner visited camp utilitarian use of human re ns fo 
heart.” and brought bodies from there.” soap has now been estab] i [t 
“What was the purpose of the ex “Did the students know what was still hard to believe 
periments in the laboratory?” going on?” a —— 
Pe Pa Beatie iy of soap for use in see a he te eae uae Boys Preparatory Boarding School | 
“Was it good soap?” One woman correspondent shud Okanagan Valley. English lines. | 
“Very good!” dered: Large grounds, including optional 
“Who ordered the experiments?” “Did your mother know of what apple orchard. Capacity 45. Full 
“Doctor Spanner He came on you were doing?” she asked past 15 years. Waiting List. Shoot- 
day—that was Monday, February 15, “Yes. She was ashamed and want ing, fishing centre. Wanted, Head- 
1944 (I am not sure it was Mon ed me to stop. But Spanner told me master as purtner or purchaser. 
day.) He said here are recipes. Let’s what to do. I brought some soap Elderly Principals anxious retire 
make soap.” home and made my mother and sis 1946. Rev. Mackie, Vernon, B.C. | 
‘Did you make soap?” ter wash their hands with it. They a . ; 
“Yes,” Saw it was good soap Then they hes sina tenisteeneninaiacintata 


“From what?” 


“Since 1940 corpses were brought 
to our laboratory all the time, in 
bunches of 7, 8, 12,17. At first they 


were burned. Then they were ké pt 
for the collection of fats.” , 
“From where did_ the 
ome?” 

“From the prisons and concentra 
lion camps along the seacoast. They 
were mostly Poles and 
bi iain 


hodies 


Noise doesn't show on 


Russians.” 


gan using it.” 

“Did you sell this soap on the 
black market?” 

“No. That is a lie!” This was his 


only show of spirit 
“IT did not 
for selling on the 


sell this soap because 
black market peo 
ple were executed. I did not want to 
be shot.” 


“What 


plan to do at the 


else did Professor Spanner 


laboretorv?”’ 
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ORDER HOUSE 
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annual statements! ee 


ALLIANCE NATIONALE AssURANCES-Vib, MontrEAL, decided to control sound in the 

general office .. . for noise is expensive. It impairs efficiency, costs money. 

Tren Trest* was chosen for the job, the ceiling featuring 1” thick Ashlar Blocks, 

to.igue-and-groove bevelled joint in basket-weave design, applied directly to prepared _ 
plaster ceiling with acoustical cement. we “A 
The efficiency of this economically-installed sound-control is proving a definite aid in eon 
the modern head office of this insurance company. TEN, Test reduces reverberation and ee 
noise created by office appliances...lessens employees’ fatigue and strain...reduces errors. a 





But noise can show... 


Ten Test Sound Control materials—Standard Panels 


Ashlar Blocks 





The experience in hundreds of plants and offices is your 
best proof that TEN Test Sound-Control is an excellent 


investment. It quickly pays for itself in increased eff 


. more work done 


TE 


cleney .. 


—» 





*TEN/TEST is a registered trade mark and signifies 





Not in an actual red-ink entry. But it may be constant- 


ly costing you money in loss of efficiency... wasted time. 


EST 


! TIME-TESTED INSULATING PRODUCTS 


and 


ES 


ean be installed in new buildings 


or for modernizing existing buildings. And at one cost 
Ten Test provides sound-control, efficient insulat 
permanent structural strength and distinctis nter 
hetter employee relations. finish 
se cee ee eee eee ee en erie en Ree Re er ne EO err 
a ' ; 
' For complete information, samples and technical t 
: data on TEN TEST for sound control, insulation ‘ 
‘ and building construction, write International ; 
; Fibre Board Limited, Gatineau, Que., Dept. 76-E. ; 
[Sek See eee eee eee, ee ee + 
a diversified group of insulating products ' af 3 R 
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THE WEEK IN RADIO 


Even the C.B.C. Surprised at the 


Good Reception of Its Shortwave 
By FRANK CHAMBERLAIN 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


isn’t any place to disclose the names 


of those responsible for broadcasting 


that recorded speech, but most people 
who know the situation are happy 
that no underlings of the C.B.C. staff 
ire involved. What many people won- 
der, however, is why was it necessary 
for the Prime Minister to record his 
speech hours earlier than the official 
announcement. Why was it not pos- 
sible to string a wire to the Prime 
Minister’s home, so that he might 


personally talk to the nation at the 


ght time? He had already spent 
iny hours waiting in his office, and 
at the C.B.C. studios, and went home 
ynly after he was assured that the 


ecord would be broadeast at the 


The officials who put the record on 
the turntable not only ignored a 
C.B.C. regulation which states that 
11 transcribed broadcasts must be so 
designated, but they took on its face 
of a United Press 
innouncerment that President Tru 
nan had announced the end of the 

ir. It does seem strange to some 
people that such an announcement 
ould not have come through more 


ilue the wording 


‘fficial channels than a news service 
which in this particular case happen 
d to be in erro! 

President Truman’s announcement, 


Gone to send 
parcels of food 
to the boys overseas 


It's too late to say you're sorry after they're 


home—the time to send food parcels to the 


boys overseas is right now! 


Remember 


those favourite food items that 


used to add so much enjoyment to their meals 


at home ? Well, those same “specialties” mean 


even more to men far away, longing to return, 


but knowing they must await their call. 


So keep on sending food reguiarly. Don't ever 


forget them—they have never forgotten you. 


of course, came as an anti-climax. It 
came at 7 p.m. Tuesday, Aug. 14. 
New Yorkers had been celebrating all 
day Tuesday, and all day Monday, 
and most of Sunday evening. Max 
Jordon, of the N.B.C., who scooped 
the world with the text of the Munich 
Pact before the war, was first to 
bring authentic news of the delivery 
to Government House in Berne of the 
Japanese reply to the Allied peace 
terms. He broadcast his scoop over 
the N.B.C. network at 4.18 p.m. 
Tuesday, Aug. 14. At 5.27 p.m. he 
gave the first word that the reply 
had been transmitted to United States 
and was then in Washington. 
Robert St. John, also of N.B.C., had 
the unique record of maintaining a 
vigil which began early Friday morn 
ing, Aug. 10, and ended at 1. a.m. 
Wednesday, Aug. 15. It was a grind 
of 117 hours. He not only broadcast 
his regular programs, but aired 76 
special broadcasts in that time. 
From all reports, most of the radio 
stations in Canada handled the ex 
citing news of the war’s end with 
dignity, accuracy and honesty. Broad 
casters are learning the technique 


of handling big news stories 


| geiekecageleres The Jolly Miller show 
~“ will return to the air Oct. 10. 
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“Ontario Panorama” comes _ back 
Sept. 28. . . “Music for Canadians” 
returns on Oct. 7. .. Claire Wallace’s 
“They Tell Me” will be heard agai: 
starting Sept. 3... “Canadian Caval 
cade” is to change from Thursday 
to Mondays. “The Happy Gang’ 
comes back on Sept. 3... “Share The 
Wealth” on Sept. 8... Dr. Augusti: 
Frigon, general manager of th 
C.B.C. has flown to Rio to attend 

radio meeting. . . bells from the towe1 
of Hart House, Toronto, are bein 
broadcast on CJBC .. . Rudy Val 
lee’s show is back on the Dominio1 
network Thursdays... “Treasur- 
Trail” had its first holiday in 34 
weeks of broadcasting. . . Goodyear’ 
“Parade of Songs” is being move: 
from the Dominion network to Trans 
Canada, and the cast has been offere: 
a 52 weeks’ contract. .. Evelyn Pas 
en, who has been delighting listene: 
to “Latin-American Serenade”, ha 
been given four 15 minute progran 
on C.B.S.. .. invited to speak on th 
C.B.C.’s “Midweek Review” on Wed 
nesdays are Major Richard Browr 
Watson Thomson, Carlyle Allise: 
R. A. McEachern, David Petegorsk: 
Willson Woodside, W. G. Egglesto1 
Blair Fraser, Bruce McKinnor 
Chester Bloom and others. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY J. E. MIDDLETON 


ohn Masefield Looks Backwards 
9 His Training for the Sea 


EL LET IN TEE I 


ield went to sea; that is 

e unromantie manner of j 
S. Conway which stayed 
and trained boys for 


Merchant Marine. She 
ship when sail was 
everywhere to steam 
nt of near-useless 


voys had to acquire was c 
manner of its ac- 


But the 


ng was more important 


CHUM, by John Masefield 
facmillans, $3.25.) 
thirteen-and-a-bit John Mase 


to say 
oining 
in one 


service 


Was <¢ 
giving 


and the 
knowledge 


onsid 


. Dis- 


flowed downwards from that 
ind mighty prince the Captain, 


stiffened as it flowed so that 
ewest chum of the crew found 
roing desperately hard. It was 


ited occasionally when 
‘lass lad 
<indness—as if one might 
oke an alley-cat. 


some 


showed signs of hu 


pause 


ty years ago no one seemed to 


icquired the notion tha 


hether in a 


t haz 


ship or a school, 


lain and filthy cruelty. Even to 


iy it is tolerated to a mn 
by people who ought to 
One may that 
character was 
but in spite of it. Fo 
this reader found 


guess 


the 


sisome 
know 
Mase- 


not formed by 


r that 
book 


taining only in spots. Some pas- 


revealing the growing 


Reminding 


YOU 


of Life’s 
two great risks 


(1) Dying too soon 
(2) Living too long 


You die too soon when 
you leave your dependents 
unprotected. 


You live too long when 
your earning power wanes 
before you’ye saved enough 
to retire on. 


n the flush-health and 
igor of youth, many men 
gamble on these two great 
isks—and lose. 


If they die too soon—alas, 
he tragedy falls on their 
lependents. If they live 
00 long the tragedy is 


heir own (and the tax- 
payers!) 

, ; 
Life Insurance was in- 


ented to protect mankind 
igainst these two risks. 
lhere’s a Dominion Life 
Policy which will protect 
your family if you die too 
soon—and support YOU if 
you live too long. 


We will be glad to send you 
barticulars. 
430 


BRANCHES IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL 
CANADIAN 
CITIES 


boy’s 


ning to abstract beauty in the 
a - 6 






























fiver, in the lines of ships and their 
rigging, in the sweet airs of morning 
or midnight, in friendship, are allur- 
ing to those who know the Poet 
Laureate by his body of achievement. 
It wasn’t the training in the Conway 
that produced 


“Quinquireme of Nineveh 
tant Ophir 


from dis 


Rowing home to haven in sunny 
Palestine 

With a cargo of ivory 

And apes and peacocks 

Sandalwood, cedarwood and sweet 


white wine.” 


Grim But Gripping 
By W. S. MILNE 


DARK MEDALLION, by Dorothy 
Langley. (Musson, $3.00) 
WHO WALK WITH THE EARTH, 


by Dorsha Hayes. (Musson, $3.00.) 
THE PRISONER, by Ernst Lothar. 

(McClelland and Stewart, $3.25.) 
"DARK Medallion” is the story of 

a nine-year-old orphan girl in a 
southern Missouri town. She _ is 
brought up by an aunt in an old, de- 
caying mansion. In the course of the 
story, various strange things are 
revealed about this aunt. The reader’s 
interest is enlisted on behalf of the 
little girl, and her stumbling attempts 
to live a normal life against a back 
ground of poverty, tradition, mystery 
and horror. The tale is well told, 
with excellent characterizations, al- 

though the possessive and hate-ridden 
aunt is at times a bit difficult to ac 
cept. 

A labor union from the inside is 
the setting of “Who Walk with the 
Earth”. Its hero is an idealistic and 
fairly well-to-do young Harvard grad- 
uate, whose interest in the problems 
of labor leads him to apply for a job 
as educational director of a New York 
garment-workers’ local. His belief in 
the nobility of organized labor, indeed 
in the efficacy of democracy itself, 
receives a rude shock from his con 
tact with Blotz. Blotz is the boss of 
the local. He has organized it, built 
it up to fourteen hundred members, 
and rules it absolutely. He has his 
spies and strong-arm men, he over 
rides ail attempts to oust him, he 
Wields absolute power 

On the credit side, he has accom 
plished a great deal for the workers, 
but he continually abuses his posi 
tion for personal ends. He is power 
drunk, and any criticism of his doings 
results in expulsion of the critic from 
the union, and that means starvation 
Vulgar, ignorant, lecherous 
and cruel, he is nevertheless able to 
spellbind any crowd into docility. The 
Harvard man gets the job from him 
only because Blotz likes to have some 
one from the more highly privileged 
classes handy to exercise his sadistic 
humor upon. How the idealist first 
despairs, and then gradually finds 
men and women of goodwill even in 
the Blotz-dominated local, and how 
they form an “underground” which 
in the end deposes the tyrant, and 
re-establishes the union on principles 
of decency and democracy, combine 
to make as rousing and gripping a 
melodramatic thriller as I have 
read in a long time. The weakness of 
the story lies in the fact that its two 
chief actors are both caricatures, one 
of pedantic and diffident idealism, 
the other of beastliness. That makes 
it less valuable as a_ sociological 
novel, but makes it all the better as 
an exciting tale. Next to Cinderella, 
David and Goliath has always been 
the most popular of plots. 

The re education of a Hitler youth 
is the theme of “The Prisoner”, writ 
ten by a prominent anti-Nazi Austrian 
man of letters. Its central character, 
Toni Frotsch, is a young Viennese, 
whose father died at Dachau when 
‘Toni was nine. The lad is brought up 
in Hitler youth-camps. He is taught, 
and believes, that only under Hitler 

have principles of justice been es 
tablished on earth, to continue for a 
thousand years. A personal injustice 


gross, 
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of which he is the victim gradually 
leads him to a revaluation, and his 
second “re-education” begins. Drafted 
for the army at fifteen, he is captured 
in Normandy on D-day, and taken to 
America. In a prison camp within 
sight of Pike’s Peak, he is tried by 
some of his feilow-prisoners, and 
sentenced to death for _ treason 
against the Reich. The ending of the 
story lacks the punch neede1 to cli 
max a long and occasionally tedious 
build-up, but the nightmare quality 
of the material is compelling enough 


to overweigh the structural weak 
ness of the story 
Play Contest 

Cathespian Guild at 1184 


fe 

Phillips Square, Montreal is look 
ing for one-act plans conforming to 
Catholic ethics while still of 
theatre” quality. There is a prize of 
$25 for the best one submitted be 
fore November 1, and (we assume) 
reasonable certainty of competent 
production. Further information may 
be obtained from the Guild 


“good 


Ripening for Prison 


STREET GANGS IN TORONTO, by 
Kenneth H. (Ryerson, 
$1.25.) 


_ High School teachers, each 

lacking in bulk and the manner 
of plain-clothes detectives, spent part 
of their holiday in mooching about 
the streets of Toronto making friends 
with boys who had nothing to do and 
were ripe for mischief. They organ- 
ized little trips to the Island, to the 
basebell stadium, to various swim 
ming pools. They saw instances of 
petty thieving and small vandalism; 
they saw continuous crap-games 
where anybody could get in and get 
out; they noted the high disdain of 
eleven-vear-olds for official and sup 
ervised “recreation - centres” as 
places only for kids. Day by day 
they walked in a muddy stream of 
bad language. 

Some of these boys came from 
good homes, but the majority were 
from the other kind where nobody 
wanted to be bothered with them. If 


Rogers 





‘Down in the Dumps 





.-- because | forgot 
one simple fact!” 


man... unless he’s an old grouch 
like I was. Guess I had a grudge against 
everyone! Sure, it was incomplete elimi- 
nation that was the cause, but I just 
can’t take nasty doses... 

“Then my wife told me about-the 
30-day test. Well, I started eating 
delicious Kellogg’s Bran Flakes every 
morning ... it sure is a habit I’m 
going to keep up. Now I find I 
have plenty of energy for my work 
... and for extra things, too!” 







a 
Sc are usually glad to see the post- 


these lads are on the way to the 
juvenile court and, in time, to prison 
perhaps delinquency of parents may 
be in part responsible. 

This book of over a hundred pages 
is a product of the Big Brothers’ 
Movement and deserves the attention 
of every good citizen. There is a 
foreword by Chief Justice Robertson. 


Down The St. Lawrence 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF THE 
SAGUENAY, by Leonard L. Knott 
and Jacques Gagnier. (Editorial 
Associates, Montreal, $2.00 


— the chief function of 
a public relations counsel is to 
transform routine events into 
For forty summers and more the 
lake and river journey to the Sague- 
nav has been a “regular,” even as 
the Quebec and Levis ferry. Passen- 
gers on each journey have’ been 
thrilled by the scenery and often by 
the company But Mr. Knott once 
took a little boy with him to the 
Saguenay and “admired at” his in 
terest in the commonplace. What 
could be better (he thought) than to 
write a story of that journey fo! 
small people? Only one thing; to 
have the story illustrated by funny 
drawings. And who was the gayest, 
smartest and cleverest of artists? 
Certainly Jacques Gagnier who did 
full-page ‘‘merries” for La Patrie of 
Montreal 
So here is the book for the joy of 
children and for the entertainment 
of grown-ups. Mr. Gagnier’s picture 
of the duty of the dining-room stew 


news 


ard—calling a little boy to dinner 
has a laugh in every line, and his 


composite picture of Montreal with 
all the “features” jumbled together, 
or his interpretation of Quebee Prov 
ince is the last word in cleverness 
The Canada Steamship Lines are 
mentioned Curious isn’t 


not even 
it? 





All books mentioned in this issue, if not 
available at your bookseller’s, may be 
purchased by postal or money order to 
“Saturday Night Book Service,’’ 75 
Richmond Street W., Toronto 1. 


your doctor! But if you 
just feel dull and head- 
achey, you may only 
be suffering from in- 
complete elimination. 
Here’s how one simple 
change of diet can help 
you keep fit: 





LOOK FOR the name 
7 **Kellogg’s’’ on 
the 
yellow pack- 
age at your 
grocers. Two 





golden- 


sizes. Made 
inl ondon, 
Canada. 





ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL’S 
BOOKSHOP 


3171/2 Bay Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 


UU 


QUAL STM AU ELL ete: 











For Land and Sea travel. 
Satisfactory results, or 
money refunded. 

WORLD OVER 


Make this 30-DAY TEST 


1. If you're really ill see 2. Start right now to eat 


Kellogg’s Bran Flakes 
eve ry morning. No 
. . keep fit 
the natural way! Get 
more of the ‘‘bulk” 


harsh doses. 


vour system needs by 
eating delicious, gent- 
ly-laxative Kellogg's 


BranFlakes With Other 
Parts Of Wheat. 


. Just thirty days should 


prove toyouhow grand 
it is to feel alert, to 
have the energy for all 
the extra things you'd 
like to do. You'll want 
to go on keeping fit the 


Kellogg “ ay! 


every day in the year! 





due to motion upsetting 
the organs of balance, 
relieved with 


pais 
yo Op 
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EVENTS 


Strasfogel Conducts at Proms; 
Saxophone Concertos Played 


By HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 
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VIOLIN MASTER CLASS 


CHUHALDIN. 


Special Method and Rates for Beginners 
INTERVIEW BY APPOINTMENT, MO 1422 









presents 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 


September 18th to 29nd 
MASSEY HALL 


RA AKION 
VIZAINUIIN 






seas 


School year September to June. This Con- 
servatory has the most ymprehensive 
acaden facilities. Courses are conducte« 

specialists of international repute. Special in 


lusive rates for professional studs 


Attractive residence for women students, 





EXAMINATIONS 
WRITE FOR 


YEAR BOOK 
AND 
SYLLABUS 





Canada in June and 
Full particulars are 










Syllabus. 
135 College $t., 





nts. 


are held locally throughout 
July 
con- 
tained in the Examination 


Toronto 2B 
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FOUNDED 1886 


CHARLES PEAKER, Mus.D., F.R.C.O. 
Director 




















certos with orchestra by two of ‘the 
gifted of contemporary com 
Jacques Ibert and_ Eric 
Coates. The Englishman did rather 
better with it than the Frenchman, 
but neither work was musically sat- 
isfying. It is obvious that there is 
nothing in the saxophone itself to 
inspire the genius of a composer. 
‘he pieces which really thrilled the 
were tralscriptions of vio- 
K.reisler’s “Schoen 
Dinicu-Heifetz 
both the soloist 
imposed by the 
nature of his instrument 
in a magical way How he managed 
to achieve such lyric flow and such 
brilliant staccato must have been a 
mystery to exponents of the saxo- 
phone him 


impression 


most 


posers, 


audience 
lin compositions: 
Rosmarin” and the 
“Hora Staccato.” In 
overcame difficulties 


inflexible 


who had come to hear 
little 
public until the present cen 
tury, and then in distortions almost 
obscene, the saxophone has a re 
history It was first pub 
licly used in 1844 and half a century 
later introduced to England as a 
blending factor bands by 
Berlioz, who 
first ap 
1844, praised it; and it 


Though it made 
on the 


spectable 


in brass 
Dan Godfrey 
lived for 25 years after its 
pearance in 


was used for orchestral color by 
Bizet, Delibes, Saint-Saens, d’Indy 
ind other Frenchmen 


Music in Manitoba 


The University of Manitoba starts 
its academic year shortly with a ful- 
ly organized “School of Music,” ma- 
chinery for which was set up in the 
latter part ot 1944. Its director is the 
well Known Canadian pianist and 
Eva Clare, for 20 years 
in indefatigable worker for musical 
native province. The 
professor will be Hunter 


educationist 


progress in her 


assistant 


Johnson, Mus. Bac., a musician of 
scholastic attainments The School 
will have two functions: oe devel 
opment of music in the University 


and the conduct of music examina- 
tions throughout the province of 


Manitoba. There are provisos for 


cooperation with the Western Board 
syllabus for Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta The School is a 


development of a movement which 


began in 1930 when the University 
accepted music study as an elective 
in the Junior Division of Arts and 


Science 


Not Quite Dead 


Communications have been re- 
ceived warning musical commenta 
expect legal consequences 
| they allude to the famous 
Negro composer, W. C. Handy, 
‘Father of the Blues,” as “the late.” 
; han did Mark 
[wain when he merely described re- 


This is going farthei 


ports of his death as “greatly ex 
iggerater A good publicity man 
thought this one up Mr. Handy 
Started something, not an unmixed 


Dlessing to mankind, when he com 


original work of its kind, 
‘St. Louis Blues” a long while ago 
He could not foreseen that a 
by-product would be a pest, against 
whi h offers no rem 
“blues singer.” He came up 
through music the hard way as his 
vivacious proves. In 


posed the 
have 


modern science 


edy, the 


iuTOD) raphy 


aaition to his original gifts he 

wed men of his race have plenty 

f ve shrewdness when he be 

his own publishe Many a song 

IM pose qgied in poverty through 
icK Of similar initiative 

That he is still active is obvious in 


the fact that his latest portfolio of 


compositions is an extensive collec 
tion “Unsung American Songs” in 
Which he had the cooperation of 
ther composers of his race The 
ollection includes musical tributes 


O great orators of his race 


like 


Richard Allen, Frederick Douglas 
ind Booker T Washington, the 
Negro actor Ira Aldridge, a very fin: 
Othello of a century ago, better ap 
preciated in Europe than America 
the poet, Paul Lawrence Dunbar. One 

ylad to see lyrics dedicated to the 
memory of Sissieretta Jones, known 
1 “The Black Patti.” She had a 


glorious soprano voice. Had she been 
born 30 years later she would have 
been an eminent figure in the highey 
concert field; but in her day the only 
outlet for a Negro soprano, no mat 
ter what her quality, was the variety 
theatres 


ART AND 





England's Treasures in Stained 
Glass Date From Middle Ages 


By W. H. HOLTON 
a. very early times windows were 
made of thin horn or oiled cloth, 
followed later by tiny, odd-shaped 
glass panes. Some of this glass was 
colored and after a time the glaziers 
began to work out in their glass pic- 
tures designed by artists. All over 
Europe in the Middle Ages this craft 
developed rapidly; cathedrals and 
church authorities were especially en- 
thusiastic as a stained glass window 
could tell a story in pictures when 
most people were unable to read. 

War, famines and uprisings destroy- 
ed much of this beautiful work on 
the Continent of Europe but Britain, 
being more free from disturbances, 
has some magnificent examples left. 

In York Minster there are 25,000 
square feet of stained glass. As you 
enter by the south door, you see five 
tall windows opposite you, delicate 
tracery shedding a soothing greyish- 
green light over everything. 

They are Known by the pleasing 
title of the ‘Five Sisters’ and there 
is a legend that they received that 
name from five maiden ladies who 
lived in the 14th century. These de 
vout women worked for years on a 
large piece of embroidery, and when 
one died and was buried in the Min- 
ster, the others sent for craftsmen 
who carried out a faithful copy of 
their embroidery, which was fitted 
into the five windows 


Gigantic Jewel 


In the same cathedral is the great 
West Window given by Archbishop 
Melton in 1338, fifty-six feet by twen- 
ty-five feet of highly colored glass, 
showing rows of archbishops and 
saints, When the sun shines through 
this window it sparkles like a gigantic 
jewel. 

The East Window is even a larger 
sheet of glass with two hundred panels 
of figures depicting incidents from 
the Old Testament, ranging from the 
Creation to the death of Absalom, with 
from the Last Judgment be- 
York Minster can justly claim 


scenes 
neath. 


to be one of the world’s greatest treas- 
ure houses of stained glass. 
In Canterbury 


Cathedral the best 





Canterbury's priceless stained - glass 
windows, removed and stored for 
safety during the war, are being put 
back into their original position. 
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windows are in a recess known 
Beckett’s Crown. Here once stood 
tomb of Thomas a Beckett, the A) 
bishop who was murdered. The vw 
dows in this recess show the rept 
miracles of this archbishop who 

made a saint. 

Most of the stained glass in W 
minster Abbey was destroyed in 
Civil War in the 17th century, bi 
was during the London blitz that ; 
magnificent Henry VII’s chapel a 
dows, showing all the Tudor bac 
on which the King based his 1 
to the throne, were shattered. 
fine wiidow designed for the Ab 
however, is found in St. 
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Columbia Records 
Set J86— $2.75 
The lively rhythms, tunéful melodies 
and sparkling gaiety of this music 
will captivate all who hear it. They 
will discover, to their own pleasure, 
that the eighteenth century composer, 
Luigi Boccherini, composed some- 
thing besides the famous Minuet. 
Scuola di Ballo is a one-act ballet 
based on Goldoni’s comedy of the 
same name, and music taken from 
Boccherini compositions, arranged 
and orchestrated by the contempo- | 
rary French pianist and composer, 
| 
} 
t 


i 


Jean Francaix. This will rival the 
popularity of Columbia set J13— 
“Caité Parisienne” — (Antal Dorati 
& the London Philharmonic). 


New Morton Gould Album! 
Set D134—$4.75 —“‘After Dark” 
features glittering arrangements of | 
“Temptation”; “Speak Low”; “Danc- 
ing In the Dark”; “Besame Mucho”; 
= That Old Black Magic”; “I Get A 
Kick Out of You”; “I’ve Got You 


+ mpeg | | 
= «fag, 





Under My Skin”; “The Very Thought 
of You”. 





are made im Canada 
at London by 


Sparion ° 


Radio's Richest Voice . 
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} 
All Records Reviewed can be beard | * . 
and obtained at the rg ] 
PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE | 
The Store With All the Records _| | D0 

(OPEN EVENINGS) 
83 Bloor St. W. - Midway 2 .' 
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t door, the parish church of the 
se of Commons. 
his window, picturing the Cruci 
yn, was to have been a gift to 
: y VII from Ferdinand of Spain 
f 1e marriage in 1501 of his daugh- 
Catherine of Aragon, to Arthur, 
ce of Wales. But before it was 
ered, Arthur died and Catherine 
betrothed to his brother, after- 
ls Henry VIII. The window never 
hed the Abbey and for nearly 
hundred years it passed from 
owner to another, and in 1759 
s bought by an English farmer 
| $250, who finally sold it to the 
hwardens of St. Margaret’s for 
’ 
Wells Cathedral is the Golden 
ow, a great arch of seven sec- 
showing stately bible characters 
wing mantles of green and gold. 
ucester Cathedral also possesses 
sterpiece. The east wall is taken 
a huge window 78 feet by 38 
commemorating the English 
hts who fought at Crecy against 
French in 1346, This also is a 
ant piece of color work. 
ssibly one of the most complete 
ctions of stained glass is to be 
i in Gloucestershire village of 
ford. The windows are in two sec 
, one setting forth in pictures the 
on Which Christianity rests, and 
ther showing the Church’s teach- 
is symbolized by the saints and 


a 
a 


yrs. 


“Doom” Window 


‘re is also what is Known as a 
window. That is a_ picture 
wing colors of what one day 
appen to those who are not wise 
rh to be good! Innumerable little 
ire engaged with much enthus- 
ind earnestness in dealing with 
s.doers. 
| now United States troops leav- 
sritain are: placing windows in 
cal churches where they wor- 
ed, as memorials of their stay. 
a 12th century church in Nor- 
left by the 96th Bomber Squad- 
shows an American airman in 
clothes looking up to the figure 
rist. 
se are modern windows, but 
ire as precious to the people of 
n as their ancient treasures in 
i glass. They are practical evi- 
of friendship in war—they will 
proof of comradeship in peace. 


ri 


nen errno nnn 
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PROM CONCERT 


\ vsity Arena — Thurs., Sept. 6 


$.50 p.m 


onto Philharmonic Orchestra 


Sir Ernest MacMillan 
GUEST CONDUCTOR 
ane Simpson, Kathryn Lee 


Grant Mouradoff 
RUSSIAN BALLET GROUP 


Res. $1.00, 60c; general admission 
m Box Office at Heintzman’s deily 
4.30; Sat. 10-12.30; phone Ad. 6269); 
ley’s; Arena box office Thursdays 


Ernest Johnson, Manager 


Oriental 
Cream 


GOuRAUDO 


gives a touch of satis- 
faction. Recaptures 
that soft, tender skin 


of youth. 
Whine, Flesh, Rachel, Sun Tow 
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The Composite American Customer 
Is Hollywood's Real Dictator 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


-_ AN increasing extent America 

is making its own pictures while 
Hollywood stands docilely by wait- 
ing to take orders. Frequently the 
nation selects the material, the stars 
and even the title of the picture it 
wants to see. Then when the film is 
tentatively completed it looks it over 
and in some cases edits, cuts and re- 
vises the ending. This is especially 
true of high-budget pictures which, 
from the industry’s point of view 
are large-scale investment, subject 
to the consumer’s approval. And so 
overwhelming is Hollywood’s desire 
to please that it is ready to let its 
composite customer sit right in at 
the conference table and make all 
the major decisions. 

This odd collaboration is done 
through opinion sampling and audi- 
ence-reaction tests, and it involves a 
huge personnel of investigators and 
pollsters, together with a complicat- 
ed equipment of mechanical gadgets 
to clock the enthusiasm or disapprov 
al of sample audiences. Thus the 
only chance the film industry takes 
is the possibility that the nation it- 
self may be a little confused about 
what it wants. This is perhaps the 


saving element in the situation 
Otherwise an industry that never 
made any mistakes might never 


make anything. 

It is possible that in spite of ex- 
haustive preliminary surveys “The 
story of G.I. Joe” may turn out to be 
a mistake. If it does, it will be one 
of those box-office errors that do 
Hollywood nothing but credit; for 
this record of Ernie Pyle’s war 
observations is a superb film. At 
Ernie Pyle’s request, this is not the 
story of Ernie Pyle but of the Amer- 
ican infantry soldier whom Pyle ac 
companied all the way through 
North Africa and Italy on the bloody 
and terrible trek towards Rome. 
Ernie Pyle simply went along, hat 
ing the war and intolerably weighted 
by the weariness, the cold and bore- 
dom and homesickness of the men 
about him but unable to turn back 
He went along under the compulsion 
of the misery of G.I. Joe, which was 
his misery and would not let him 
rest. 

In the film story Ernie Pyle, as 
played by Burgess Meredith, is never 
anything more than the observer, 
“the little guy” constantly hovering 
on the edge of action and recording 
What he sees for the people back 
home. Yet the whole harsh, unspalt 
ing story—and “The Story of G.I. 
Joe” is one of the toughest war-pic- 
tures ever filmed—is made luminous 
by his quality of simple compassion. 
Since he was a careful reporter as 
well as a man of infinite good will 
the film emerges as the unsentimen 
talized record of the worst that war 
can do to men and the best it some 
times creates in them. 

If “The Story of GI. Joe” 
wrong at the box-office it wiil prob 
ably be because the collapse of Ja 
pan and the arrival of the atomic 
bomb have relegated it to another 
era. Under less extraordinary cir 
cumstances it could hardly fail of 
success, for pictures so overwhelm 
ingly supported in advance by mass 
encouragement seldom go wrong. It 
isn’t often however that they go so 
finely and sensitively right 


goes 


Lamentable Contrast 


Unfortunately there isn’t much to 
be said for the other films of the 
week “Nob Hill,” a_ technicolor 
study of San Francisco a generation 
or two ago, details the usual plush 
and glitter, demonstrates the usual 
ean-can, fills in the usual old-time 
songs, but for once omits the usual 
earthquake. Joan Bennett is pre 
sent as a resident of Nob Hill and 
Vivian Blaine the Cherry Blonde is 
a period chanteuse. The two girls 
are rivals for the love of George 
taft, and at one point Miss Bennett 


gets Miss Blaine on the floor and 


slaps her face. In the end however 
Miss Blaine gets the decision. Peggy 
Ann Garner is painfully involved as 
an Irish child immigrant It’s one 
of those big, simple-minded, elabor- 
ately produced affairs that seem to 
flourish towards the end of summer. 
“Bewitched,” a study in split per 
sonality is Radio Producer Arch Obe 
ler’s first screen venture, and is so 
embellished with sound effects that 
you have only to shut your eyes to 
imagine yourself home with 
your radio. The heroine (Celia 
Thaxter) a normally gentle girl, is 
haunted by voices which finally im 
p2l her to murder her fiancé with a 
pair of scissors. Psychiatrist Ed- 
mund Gwenn then takes her in 
hand, removes her evil spirit in a 
single hypnotic treatment. 
i ciesciccclainccanci 


back 
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The thermometer in “the straits of Windsor was soaring when this pic- 
ture was taken, but these paddlers in the Thames had the right idea. Vs 













































































WORLD OF WOMEN 
Registered Nurse’ Well- 








Earned Title of High Distinction 
: By LILLIAN D. MILLAR 


eer 8 wa to enter a profession which 


5 NIGHT at fers unlimited opportunities for se1 
eks vice i wide variety of fascinating 
} fields, then seriously consider making 
Sing your cCareel 
st, of course, you should size up 


ind qualifications 
type ol 


he A l wn aptitudes 


person 


should become a nurse. You 
e between the ages of 18 and 
idents taking 


a unive! 
idmitted at 


instances 


rse mav be 


in certain 





ximum age may be extended 

You must be strong and healthy. Ap- 
{ »f most schools must pass a 
gorous physical examination. You 
t should ive a keen desire to serve 
e interest in and a genu- 

Kl for people You need to be 

ent indly and sympathetic but 

st als ive emotional balance 

i re so that you can be poised 
headed in an emergency and 


> face of sorrow or tragedy. 
cheerful disposi- 


humor. If you are 





: person you had 
et chose another profession. You 
st be resourceful and dependable 
be able to adapt yourself readily 
sorts of circumstances 


Approved Schools 























S In addition to these personal quali 
. { tions lneeda oad protessilon- 
jucation. There are two types of 
S ls ne operated by hos 
s and the other by universities 01 
ges. Most nurses are trained in 
Spl S( OOIS The se courses Covel 
eriod of three ye nd on gradu 
] Ty) 
\ re 1ursing diploma 
tional ments to entet 
s these schools vary in the dif- 
ovinees and among schools. 
S provinces the minimum re 
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standing. But it is wise before you 
start to have full university entrance 
requirements. Later you may not be 
able to take a particular post gradu- 
course which may be necessary 
promotion unless have your 
natriculation. 
very important to choose the 
school. First it should be a 
approved by the Registered 
Nurses Association of your province 
graduate of any school which is not 
so approved is not qualified to write 
nurses’ registration examination and 
has no professional status. Make cer- 
tain, too, that the school provides ad- 
equate nursing experience and is con- 
nected with a hospital of high profes- 
sional standing. You will be identified 
with your school throughout your 
and its standards may be a 
your advancement. A list 
of approved schools in your province 
other information about 
schools may obtained by writing 
Executive Secretary of the 
Registered Nurses Association in your 
province. 


“R.N.” 


ate 
for you 
senior 
It is 
righ 


school 


careel 
factor in 
all 
be 


to 


Here are the addresses: Alberta, 
St. Stephens’s College, Edmonton; 
British Columbia, 1012 Vancouver 
Block Vancouver; Manitoba, 212 
Balmoral St. Winnipeg; New Bruns 
wick. Health Centre. Saint John: 
Nova Scotia, 413 Dennis Building, 


Halifax; Ontario, Room 630, 86 Bloor 


St. West, Toronto; Prince Edward 
Island, P.E.I. Hospital, Charlotte 
town; Quebec, 1538 Sherbrooke St. 
West, Montreal; Saskatchewan, 104 


Saskatchewan Hall, University Hall, 

University of Saskatchewan, Saska 

toon. 
There 


ada 


are also nine schools in Can 
connected with universities 
These schools offer a com- 
academic and nursing course 
Which cove1's a period of four, five or 
six years according to the course 
chosen. To enter one of these schools 
you must have the usual educational 
requirements for university entrance. 
On successfully completing the 
you receive a university de- 
gree and also a nursing diploma. 

After graduating from a school of 
nursing, before you attain full pro- 
fessional status you must pass an 
examination and become registered 
to the provisions of the law 
of the province in which you live. All 
must be so registered before 
use the title “registered 
or can belong to the Canadian 
Association. 


or 
( olleges., 


bined 


course 


according 


nurses 
they can 
nurse 


Nurses 


How much does the training cost? 
In most hospital schools the tuition 
is free, also board and _ lodging, 
laundry and medical care. In a num 
ber of these schools text books and 
uniforms are supplied or a_ small 
monthly allowance is made. In some 
schools an entrance tuition fee is 
charged. While in training the stu 


dent nurse 


po Ket money 


needs at least $10 a month 
for toilet art- 
Students attend- 


clothes, 


icles 


recreation, ete. 
ing university schools pay _ tuition 
fees comparable to those paid by 
other students at the university 


Future Opportunities 
When once 


there 


you are a registered 
are a wide variety of 


positions from which you may choose. 


nurse, 


First there is private service which 
is the nursing of individual patients 
either in a hospital or in a home 
According to a recent survey, 29 
of registered nurses are on private 
luty. The private duty nurse is res 


ponsible 


to the patient and the doctor 


and may be employed or discharged 
by either. Hours of the private duty 
nurse are not standardized. However, 


the eight-hour 


day is gaining in favon 


ind now is Customary in many dis 
tricts. The private duty nurse, like the 
physician or dentist, is on her own. 


She is employed to attend an indivi 


lual person and when the Case is com 
pleted she gets another either through 
the local nurses’ registry or through 

doctor for whom she has nursed 

The large percentage of registered 
nurse 90°° of the total, is employed 
by hospitals a taff nurses. The hos 
pital staff nurse continues the type of 
ife she lived as a student. She may 


become head nurse in charge of a 
Varad, 


room 


intendent 


clinical Supervisor, a clas 
or eventually 


In this 


Instructor, supe! 


of nurses 


group 
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= 
come also other institutional nurses, 
such as those in charitable institu 
tions, prisons, school and college re 
sidences and similar places. 

About 15% of the registered nurses 
are now employed in the field of pub 
lic health services. To qualify as a 
public health nurse it is necessary to 
take a year’s post graduate course at 
a university school. There are a num- 
ber of branches of public health nur- 
sing. There is the nurse employed by 
a provincial or municipal board of 
health. She is concerned with all 
maiters which affect the health of the 
people in her district. She is qualified 
to assist the physician and to supply 
skilled nursing care to the sick in 
their homes. She may help the health 
officer in the working the 
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turning Algonquin (Re; 
istered Brand) Fur Coa 
Elegance and tailore 
perfection in every fold . . suavely di 
tinguished lines . . . long-life Algonqui) 
quality you'll love your Algonqui 

Fur Coat. Whatever your preference,—mink, ermine, squirre , 
muskrat or tightly curled Russian Persian Lamb as picture | 
above—the Algonquin brand on your fur garment means unsu 

passed quality and value, for after seasons of wear you'll find you 

Algonquin alive with its original beauty. 
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nursing, private duty, hospital or in- 
stitutional and »public health service. 
The other 8% have various types of 
work. Some are office nurses with 
doctors. Nurses are also employed by 
air-lines and by steamship and rail 
rhe public health nurse may be em way companies, to safeguard the wel 
yyed by a national nursing agency, fare of the passengers. 
ch as the Victorian Order of Nurses, In most positions marriage is no 
d be what is known as a visiting handicap to the nurse who wants to 
rse who makes her rounds among’- continue her profession. Nurses have 
homes in her district, doing bed a good chance cf marrying. A recent 
le nursing and giving advice on all study showed that 37% of nurses four 
itters affecting health. She is a years out of training school were 
ilth teacher as well as a nurse. married, as compared with 34% of 
yy the public health nurse may be’ a group of college graduates. A grad 
ployed by a school board to devel- uate nurse who gives up her profes 
a health education program and to sion for homemaking has a better 
tend to all matters relating to the’ practical preparation than _ other 
ilth of the children. Or she may young married women. She _ has 
learned invaluable lessons in hygiene 


edical, sanitary and social measures 
ccessary to correct defects, to pre- 
nt disease and to promote public 
alth. She may offer assistance, too, 
adjusting family and social prob- 
ns which affect health. 


employed by a business or industri- 

firm to supervise the health of and and nutrition and in the care of ba 

minister aid to their employees. bies and she will be better fitted 

Nearly 92% of all registered nurses to meet emergencies arising in her 
engaged in these three fields of home or community. 


_Fiorenza Drew: Cosmopolite Who 


Learned Provincial Politics 
By MARGARET AITKEN 


IORENZA JOHNSON DREW is a or may not speak English. That is 
* woman of action. Whether it be her secret because she adamantly 


litics in Ontario, acting in the U.S.., converses in Italian—even on the 
ging in Germany, selling in To subject of Progressive Conservatism 
nto or loafing in Guelph, she has When Fiorenza was eight, het 
ne all these activities with equal mother died and a few years later 
husiasm. she came to this continent with her 


Mrs. Drew is the daughter of father, who had joined the Chicago 
elph-born Edward Johnson, fa- Opera Company. She went to school 
us Canadian tenor and general in Chicago and in Guelph where het 
inager of the Metropolitan Opera paternal grandparents still lived. In 
smpany She is wife of George 1922 she went to Bishop Strachan 
ew, Premier of Ontario and School in Toronto and thence abroad, 
‘ther of two enchanting children to finish her education in Switzerland 
er-faced Edward, who is seven and Germany. 

1 looks like his mother and 
arkling-eyed Sandra who is five 
1 looks like herself. A tall, slim, 
iking looking brunette, Mrs. Drew During the ensuing years Fiorenza 
i friendly, unaffected person who Johnson’s career covered a_ wide 
ves to laugh (which she _ does variety of activities. She studied 
ten) and hates carrots (which may dramatic art in New York and played 
count for the fact that her dark in stock companies. She studied 
ir is straight!) singing in Germany and watched the 
[It was in Florence, Italy, that a spread of the disease of Nazism. She 
xy daughter was born to Edward saw Hitler “elected” to office and 
inson and his wife, Beatrice, Vis- watched the Abyssinian campaign. 
intess D’Arneiro of Lisbon, Por She thinks that is why the very 
ral. She was called Fiorenza afte words Nazism and Fascism produce 
city of her birth and a musical an acute nausea in her tummy 


Operatic Circles 





itage came to her from both sides For a time she worked in Toronto 
the family. Her maternal grand at the T. Eaton Company, as a sales- 
her was a European diplomat and wornan She divided her holidays 
atron of the Lisbon Oper ler setween her father’s villa in Florence 
ther was studying music in Paris vhich he still owns) and his home 
en she met and married the Ca : Guelph, Ontario where the Drews 
lian Edward Johnson, one of the now spend their summers. When 
it tenors of our times her father joined the Metropolitan 


was in a lovely Florentine villa Opera Company, she lived with him 
Fiorenza’s babyhood passed, in jin New York and added another art 


care of a devoted nurse, Tata. to her score—the art of graceful 
iy in Toronto, the same love and hostessing. 
tion is being lavished upon. the She travelled from continent to 


w children by the same nurse. 
i is a Drew institution. She may 
* 


continent in those days and it was 
during such travels (in London, 
England) that she met a friend of 
her childhood George Alexander 
Drew tepercussions of that meet 
ing took place in Guelph when, in 
1936, the Johnson-Drew wedding was 
solemnized in St. George’s Church, 
the same church in which Edward 
Johnson C.B.E., sang as a_ boy 
soprano 

Mrs. Drew considers that London 
meeting, with its Guelph repercus 
sion, the most fortunate experience 
of her life. This consideration has 
nothing to do with the obvious hay 
piness which abounds in the Drew 
menage. It is something more. Mrs 
Drew looks at sturdy Edward and 
carefree Sandra and ruminates on 
the might-have-beens. What if she 
had not met George Drew in Lon 
don? What if she had married a 
German during those days of travel? 
Or an Italian? What if... But she 
met George Drew in London and 
married him in Guelph and _ lived 
happily ever after. 

With the entry of George Drew 
into her life came also, politics 
When she married the Ontario leader 
all Mrs. Drew knew about Canadian 
politics boiled down to two _ facts 
There were Liberals and Conserva 
tives. Before long she added some 
thing more to her political lore 
There were also C.C.F.-ers More 
familiar with international politics 
than provincial politics she soon set 
about remedying her ignorance 
Now she is one cf the Dominion’s 
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etter informed women on the Cana 


dian political scene. Her interest in 


it is her husband’s interest and dur 
ing the Sessions she is a constant 
visito> in the Members’ Gallery at 


Queen’s Park. 


A sense of humor keeps bubbling 
forth from Fiorenza Drew-—a sense 
of humor which is linguistic. She 
‘an laugh at Italian jokes (the first 
language she learned) or French 
jokes, German (if any) or English 
jokes. But her sense of humor is 
the kind that appreciates more than 
a joke She finds fun in little in 
consequential things 

When first catapulted into political 
life, she made no speeches. She “let 
George do it.’””’ But now, she speaks 
when she has something to say and 
that was many times during the last 
election. Mrs. Drew practically ran 
her husband’s campaign in High 
Park and spoke as often as three 
times a day. Her voice from plat 
form or radio is beautifully modu 
ated and she speaks with ease, care 
ind brevity. 


Helped In Campaign 


Music is the unanimous recreation 
hoice of the Drew family Mrs 
yrew sings and plays the piano; Ed 
ward the violin and Sandra_ the 
piano Mr. Drew listens All the 
Drews love music and spend happy 
hours listening to it or making it 
themselves “Music,” says Mrs 
Drew, “is like literature. It opens 
so many doors in your life.” 

She is no club woman but when 
she does “join” anything her support 
is wholehearted and energetic At 
the war’s beginning she was chair- 
nan of the Red Cross War Guest 
Department and worked in the Active 
Service Canteen She is First Vice 
President of the Junior League and 
chairman of the Project Commi 
This latter position has thrown 
enthusiastically into the current cam 
paign to raise a six million dollai 
building fund for the Hospital fo 
Sick Children in Toronto 

Chie and modern is this wife ot 
Ontario’s Premier She dresses in 
the latest mode, with a _ preference 
for simplicity She favors red nail 
polish and a shoulder length hait 
do. Her outlook is chic and modern 
too, although the old fashioned vir 
tue of givfg priority to the care of 
her husband, children and home is 
the guiding factor in her busy life 
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CLEANSE with Ardena Cleansing 
Cream, or, if your skin is o 
Ardena Fluffy Cleansing C 


25 and 3.50 


BRACE with Ardena - n Lotion 
briskly patted on, | 


25 and 2.40 


GUARD with Ardena Velva Cream, 
1.25 and 3.50 


MAKE UP with Arde na 
Foundation, 1.25 
Hlusion Powder, 2.20 
Eyelash Pomade, 2.20 
Bright Lipstick, 1.60 


PRETTY YOUR HANDS with 


Hand-O-Tonik, 1.25 


Nail Polish, .95 
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CALENDAR ON REQUEST 
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Miss Edgar’s and Miss Cramp’s School 


Inc. 
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Montreal 25 


Residential and Day School for Girls 
Junior Department to College Entrance 


Special School Diploma Course 
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CONCERNING FOOD 


By JANET MARCH 
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: Where Peaches Flourish and a 
Commission Maintains Nature 
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e t s,”’ was the plea. This was 
ckdown argument all right and 
is if it would be best t 
( n shoes The dis 
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n 100 yn 1 hot day 
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Every time I visit the Falls I mar- 
vel at the beauty and tidiness of the 


miles of park maintained by the 
Commission. Everything they run 
they do well, and it must be a fine 


idvertisement for Canada to the many 
American tourists. To those who 
haven't been lately may I report that 
the little ship ‘““The Maid of the Mist,” 
the same. The oilskins are the 
with the same smell, Everyone 
their monk’s hoods darkly 
and can deciding 
nothing will make them put them on, 
but when the water begins dripping 
off your nose and the last bit of your 
permanent comes un-kinked you hold 
your nose and climb in. The funiculal 
which takes you up and down to the 
boat very well thought of, and 
two handsome Chinese officers on our 


trip talked learnedly 


is just 
same, 
looks at 
see 


you people 


Was 


in Chinese about 


all drank 


how the thing worked as we 

okes and Ww itched the operator lower 
himself into a hole in the floor and 
apply grease to the many cogs 
Rainbow Bridge 

A swim up above the Falls in a 
cut-off which formed lovely rocky 
pool, a meal, and a trip into the 
United States over the tainbow 
Bridge brought us to sunset time, 
and we climbed happily into the cat 
preparing to eat peaches and sing 


to while away the hours between us 
and home. Round about Winona zip 
ping along the Queen Elizabeth High 
way the car made a like a 
machine gun. There don’t be 
any garages on that super highway, 
so we went along stopping and start- 
ing and wondering what precious bit 


noise 


seem to 


»f machinery was being wrecked 
each time the noise recurred. It 
wasn’t till Clarkston that we stopped 
dead By this time the young’ 
Marches were asleep, one clutching 

paper weight which when shaken 
became the Falls in a heavy snow 
storm 

Then the miracle happened which 


confirmed one’s faith 


of at 


in the essential 
kindness one human be- 
ing. A visit to a nearby house 
duced the news that no garages were 


least 
pro- 


Summer Pancakes for Luncheon 


By MARION GIFFORD 





\ \ BLE cakes are a sin 
{ ( ve eal Thi 
1 \ i iVvoO t 1 t} e\ t 
S f I enerous 
Stuffed Pancakes 


j nad « 1 
ind wate! add flour ana salt and 
beat until smooth Stir in grated 
quash and mix well. Lake ona well 

ed hot pan 
Tomato Pancakes 
1 evgs, well beaten 
cups stewed tor toes 
(i poon s ilt 
teaspoor peppel 
a S ( ckKe erumbs (about) 
. tablespoons shortening, melted 
. ne egg tomatoes, It and 
e St in enough cracke1 
mbs to make a stiff batter; add 
ortenit Drop onto a hot eriddle 
latten. brown on both sides and 
erve t nce 


Green Corn Pancakes 


Drop pancake onto hot griddl 

( ed fryir pan, usi about 1 

blespoon mixture for each cake. Bs 

ure cakes are browned on bottom 
before turning 


open and that there was no taxi to 
be had. The owner of the house got 
dressed and came out with a flash- 
light, discovered the erring piece in 
the distributor, took it home, soldered 
it, came back and attached it and we 
were under way. He happened to be 
an electrical engineer! It’s the sort 
of combination of great kindness and 
good luck which can only happen 
once in a lifetime. The prospect of 
sleeping in our car while innumerable 
trucks thundered past us seemed to 
be the only solution till our knight 
errant appeared. May you all be so 
fortunate—only you won’t! 

The next day we found ourselves 
very hungry at short intervals and 
looking back we remembered that we 
had lived largely off sandwiches and 
] which are fine food but not 
sustaining when taken alone. There 
seemed to be lots of peaches in the 
Peninsula, and some people with orch 
ards to whom we talked estimated 
the crop at 50%-75% of normal which 
is better than the early gloomy fore- 
cast. All of us will be eating all the 
peaches we can get while they last 
and canning every last one for which 
we can spare sugar. I believe in the 
old fashioned method of canning. Just 
make a syrup with as little sugar in 
it as you think you can get by with, 
bring the syrup to a boil and drop in 
your sliced peaches, cook for five or 
six minutes after the syrup comes 
back to the boil and bottle at once in 
bottles which, if they have not been 


peaches 
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® cups flour 
2 teaspoons Magic 
Baking Powder 
4g teaspoon salt 
2 eggs 
1 cup milk 











Sift together flour, baking powde 
beaten egg yolks and milk. A 
grated carrot and melted f 
in stiffly beaten eg2 whites. Bake 
dish in hot oven at 425 
Serve 















Only 
1 Cup of Meat 


IN THIS 


Wwe wn gir 


Delicious Chicken Puff 


Ilcup chicken, cut fine 

2 teaspoons Scraped onion 

(cup grated raw carrot 

2 tablespoons melted 
butter or chicken fat 

116 cups thicken gravy 


rand salt; add 
dd chicken, onion, 
at and mix well. Fold 
in greased baking 
F. for about 25 minutes, 
with hot chicken gravy. 6 servings. 


MADE IN CANADA 


September 1, 1945 


sterilized, have been carefull 
washed. 

Of course canning is a nuisance, an 
the basket of peaches you have boug! 
slightly green always seems to b 
dead ripe on the most inconvenier 
day, but you’ll be pretty glad of ever 
last bottle next winter. If you hav 
just a few peaches left from the bas 
ket you are canning try doing thi 
with them: 


Peach Roly-Poly 


1/4 cup of shortening 
2 cups of flour 
1/2 teaspoon of 
2/3 cup of milk 
21/2 teaspoons of baking powde1 


Sift the dry ingredients togethe 
Add the milk slowly until the doug 
is soft, then turn out on a board an 
knead for a minute and roll out int 
a piece abut a foot square. 


salt 


The Filling 


2 cups of peaches cut up 


1/4 cup of brown sugar 
A pinch of cinnamon 
1 tablespoon of butter 


small 


Spread the butter on the dough an 
then cover with the cut up peach 
and sprinkle with the sugar and ci: 


namon. Roll up into a roly-poly an 
bake in hot oven for about half a 
hour and serve with cream. 
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How They Suffered in Amsterdam! 
Sut Still There Was Carchio 


By FARLEY MOWAT 


‘'mWwoO. guilders,” he said. “Two 
suilders one cigarette.” 
e was an ordinary kid, not ill 


{ sed nor showing any visible signs 
{ rivation, an ordinary looking kid 
‘ would have excited no comment 


tever under the maples of mj 
e village. 
ut he was insistent 
| give two guilders, one cigarette, 
looked away from him and fum 
i with the gear shift of Lula Belle 
jeep, until at last he went away, 
not hopeless, and still looking 
longingly over his thin shoul- 
as he shuffled down the street. 
Vhen he had gone I got out a 
of cigarettes, very carefully, 
ig the movement from passers 
inder the edge of the car cushion 
ting it out and lighting it was 
icult, though, and before I had 
ck a match I saw that I must go 
om both sides of the street men 
women were converging on the 
hungrily, and as I pulled out 
the kerb, the dead cigarette 
len under my hand, their voices 
wed in a longing chorus. 
Hey, boy, you got cigarette for 
Bill, you got cigarette for papa?” 
found a side street where there 


guilders for one pound of butter! 
Ah, it is bad—and we suffer so. We 
are glad for you being here—but 
now we remember how we suffer. It 
is incredible to you—the suffering 
Now we have nothing. For bread we 
give fifty, sixty guilders. In England 
that is seven, eight pounds for bread! 
It is very bad here 

It was getting on my nerves, that 
for a long time had been pretty taut 
anyhow. Three days in the town, and 
my conversation, with one notable ex 
ception, had consisted in listening to 
stories of how the people had suffe1 
ed. Against my will I found myself 
comparing the people here with those 
other people in a little hill town in 
northern Italy. Carchio. Carchio had 
been a stumbling block to our army 
during an entire winter; and by 
spring, when we arrived in it, there 
was nothing there that could have 
been called a town. Not even a single 
recognizable house. But the people 
were still there—some of them—the 
unlucky living. They were starving 
It was not a state of mind with them, 
as it seemed to be in Amsterdam; no 

they were simply, physically, starv 
ing to death. There had been no fire 
during the long, cold winter, and 
little shelter. The cattle had soon died 
under our artillery fire and the 





LETTER FROM PARIS 


1U write of Paris like a man 
Telling of the woman he loves. 

ere is love in the lines that draw 
the city under rain; 
higgedly-piggedly garrets 

it climb crazily against the tende1 
pink of the sky; 

ntmartre, with the cafés just as 
you'd read they’d be! 

erything just as glamorous . .just 


as exciting 

A gay a mocking .. a shining, 
shimmering place 

A feminine city! 


Your regret at leaving Paris 
Is like parting from a woman. 
Pavis has wounded you 
With her loveliness! 
MoNA GOULD 


NRE A PRE ENE EAE RAR ATER ST ARTA DAREN RRC SEE ANN ee OR HS NR tN AE A UE EN 


e few people and was able to 
t up and move off again without 
detected. ‘As I drove down the 
il bank leading to the heart of 
city I unconsciously fingered the 
et where my fags were and 
d myself reluctantly thinking 
the value of those twenty odd 
tubes of paper and tobacco 
at that, and pretty foul. Ten 
irs, American! For a thousand 
them I could collect, without 
ible or risk, well, say five hundred 
irs! 
was too much to think about, too 
ible. Angrily I gunned the engine 
skated noisily across the main 
section by the bridge . 


IS,” she asserted, “I am an Eng 
lishwoman. I come ‘ere with my 
ind twenty-five years ago 
London I come. And now it is 
i here, ah, it is so bad. We suffer 
O many years now since I was 
rland. It is so bad for us.” 
ive her a cigarette and a light 
ied to change the subject, tried 
ix her to look towards the fu- 
but it was no use. She kept 
ng back to it again and again. 
st week I gave two hundred 
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knives of Tedesci—and the small 
fields that had been grain were 
blackened dust in the spring mud 
And I saw a woman. She might have 
been thirty twenty forty — you 
couldn’t tell; but she told me without 
tears, without pathos, that she alone 
was left. Her three children were 
dead, also her father. Now that it 
had got warm again perhaps, she 
would dig a grave for them and they 
would be able to leave the hovel in 
which all—the living, the dying, and 
the dead—-had gone through the win 
ter 

I remembered how I had watched 
her patiently fighting up the gentl 
slope of the hill as she moved away 
from me, prodding the wet ground 
hopefully with a bent piece of bed 
railing 

“Ah, how much we have suffered 
here now in Amsterdam for a year, 
when there are no coals for the heat 
ing and very little food. But you can 
not imagine how terrible it has 
been 

I said goodbye to the former Eng 
lishwoman and left her. I felt just 
slightly sick at my stomach. I knew 
it was foolish and unfair of me. They 
had suffered. Still there was 
Carchio 


ae THE Monopole there was a 

small orchestra; a pianist, a trom 
bone, a violinist and the inevitable 
accordion. All day I had been pub 
crawling in the little bars, having 
my drink of gin, my odd cigarette 
surreptitiously——while around me sat 
the people of the town, drinking thin 
beer and not talking much 

The musicians in all these little 
cafes are pretty much the same and, 
strangely enough, most of them art 
quite good. Now they were very bus} 
in the Monopole unlimbering th 
songs of ’39 for my benefit, mine 
being the only battle dress present 
They would have broken out in 
Tipperary but I saw it coming in 
time and stopped them. So instead 
they playcd Deep Purple, I Knew the 
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routine. They would play all for me 
or for any battle dress—piece after 

piece, until I could no longer resist 

the habit of nicotine, and must smoke 
and they would get their share. 

In one place I had headed off the 
routine by announcing that I was a 
non-smoker; and very soon the music 
had again become Dutch, while I 
settled undisturbed into a quiet corn 
er. 

But this time in the Monopole, as I 
waited for the stopping of the music 
and the hungry looks, I became a- 
ware of an N. B. S. man in the uni 
form of the underground——blue ove1 
alls, no hat, and the orange brassard 
on the left arm. He came through the 
door, tall, thin, good-looking and 
with the hard cast of bitterness in 
his eyes. He limped to my side, to 
the only vacant seat in the room, 
and sat down 

For a moment he eyed the musi 
cians bleakly, then a waiter came 
along, and he ordered a beer. 

Suddenly he turned towards me, 
speaking over the rim of his glas 
curtly, yet not with animosity, but 
is if I were no more to him than a 
symbolic figure thinly representing 
eohn Bull or Uncle Sam or Joe Stalin 
or somebody 
e 


_ 
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VOlOurs 


“Bastards!” he said quietly, and in 
English. 

My glass was empty, so, rather 
than try to refute the statement, I 
grinned and asked him 10 “ev one.” 
He nodded abruptly, without any 
manners at all, and when the bee! 
came I asked him how it had been 
going 

“It has been bad,” he said. “It has 
been bad for a man. Now it is worse 

for a Dutchman.” 

There was a long pause and I must 
have looked as if I didn’t understand 


because he went on, slowly, sipping 


slowly. “I say it is worse now. Foi 
me. I am a Dutchman, you see, and 
I have the pride of my country. It 
cost me my leg in a concentration 
camp. It cost me my wife. It cost me 
many things—-and these I paid—not 
gladly, but with as much quietness 
as a man in fear may know. I pai 
them—-with the many vothers—fror 


pride in my country. From pride! You 
understand that? From pride! And 
now I see there is no pride, so fot 
me it is worse now 


He finished his beer at a gu 


Ip; 
then, to my amazeme mulled out a 
Dutch cigarette and offered it to m¢ 
I 
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smiled thinly. 
“That is what I mean,” he said 


“T mean that you are here now, not 


as friends, not as allies, not even 

iberators. You are to u erel 1 
source of things we want-——-my people 
Van in¢ they h r priae to 











I wa rro pretty en rassed 
»y this me, and vay I did not 
igree with what r fr Vas Say 
ing. It wu ’t all true ve seen 
the results ¢ vat ind I think 
I know what it does to men’s sou 
and after it is cver they seem to be 
little r vorse f So that wha 
ve ha net j H ind was just 
iwdeU } it i I € I 
thought we ‘ toe VW ue ¢ 
lad t f 1¢ pe nt the I 4 
of the cou \ n | ming 
und it angere that ma 
h ld f ind: tar ¢ joint 
View t VE qa not 1 De 
badgered fo tte t t } 
no ht t ilsgust I e¢ 
I tried to tell n this but it was 
no use. The man wv I lost his le 
ina yneent tion st smiled 
igaln, and | I ( irette, and Imp 
ed away. And the ndsmen, watch- 
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- How Can We Maintain “8% Subs Had New Job in Last 


industries will discontinue op 











High Employment ? Piety The existence Weeks of Pacific War 


Ecce aD 


By WILLIAM KING 
: , Reduced Wages Probable 


ee : ‘ : ‘ I am not for a moment suggesting 


starvation” wages will prevail 











za ve to eightes the transition period, but a reduc 
nwa Sat Snarv influ tion of 25 to 30 per cent from the 
cair tth Hy w esent roregate wage level can be 
view n high x pe If high employment is as 
»Y ong tern 7 I ransition period, and 
Optimism will not be justified : ll the evidence suggests that it is. 
5 WwW trive unceasingly to t ‘ ' there vill be plenty of purchasing 
sre wel Snoinie *ocoKelrac ( ecting for the moment 
ia vi aneladen ins hat . me the liqt dation of investments 1n wal 
3 nds and saving certificates. Dare 
. B10 ; he best expressio1 ve hazard a guess as to how long 
* huma hts and decency eet ee immediate postwar boom, the 
: . Bg “ : boom created by the satistaction ot , § 
\\ sabe eae a ou aa onsumer wants, will last? Sie. , 
i ae The war has quickened and ex- 
Begg ese: panded our capacity to produce all In the last weeks of the Pacific War, British Subs of the Pacific Fleet 
| of goods and services. The had a new job to do—quietly snatching from the sea airmen who had been 
' ’ t afore car of 1946 will be almost the forced to bail out of their planes. Here members of this downed aircraft 
f jobs wi is the 1942 model, thus facili- climb from the ship to a rubber life raft, preparatory to paddling over 
transitio1 pir when reconversion ser to the side of the rescue submarine. Below: relief is written all over 
rom three t ee ne output of all the face of this pilot as he grabs hold of a line from the Sub’s deck 
he vear 1946 types of electrical equipment will be 
ork fo} much greater, per capita, than it was 
s} ft f before the war. Certainly the tex 
ener An tile, boot and shoe, and other indus 
S C ntior f a tries are geared for mass production, 
me ny 7 lic now that the go-ahead sign has been 
\ ‘“ given. The ability to produce vast 
s of one quantities of civilian goods is, in 
\ urs are Continued on Next Page 
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For More Trade, More Research 


By P. M. RICHARDS 











t tion er the world’s largest exporters of cereals, forest 
( n-ferrous metals, we have also been 
f Id’s largest importers of petroleum, 
te ind certain classes of agricultural pyro 
l t t prices of the things we have 
to fluctuate far more than those 
n we ave to buy to sustain our high 
y In the final analysis our wage 
lepend on the prices we can secure in 
ts for our export products, which makes 
ly sensitive to what is happen 
‘ } I ao \ Nappene na ar¢ 
example las Changed fron 
eat debtor nation, and as su 
cies quite different from those 
1. ‘We used to sell Britain about One Coming Up. Here, barefoot members of the Sub’s crew get a foothold 
ve bought from her and em on the slippery deck to assist a flier being pulled from a rubber raft. 
plus sterling to settle our adverse trad 
United States. Henceforth we sh 
to balance exports to Britain with 
in; what will this do to ou wt 
| { manufacturing capacity? And even | 
Least Self-Sufficient ¢ Will we get the wherewithal to buy the U.S 
Ve need ? Che Dominion Government’ 
Vhite ] ¢ 1 Employment and Income’ 
‘ t ns 1) which it IS noped to 
me, having for their ain 
r purchasing powe 
{ it social legisla 
i sports. tl eople o 
( 1, M Armou ud 
Time For Adjustment 
{ I t need now 1 time for tne id 
fact he added, and 
« ‘ AL tne t 
t the Mutu \id pi 
‘ ( ne ye nap } 
t t xtension of the 
| bl to take 
, ind tl} div. the de 
nd through them new 
( on of ientifie ré 
f ’ tf } ré ource oOit 
est 1 hence their cheap 
THeSE puree - the nas 
I f ever flourished j 
( ted the ederatior Tt 
j t ic of research j ’ 
( t by the in 
t f it ‘ I yn and 
| ( f Ol all the 
\¢é ! | ) 
ivceniseiiniinionsomanes - . —— - —_—— - SS — 
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the key to the length ofthe - 
var boom. 


s evident that price control musi 


nue in the immediate postwar 
dd. There is always the dange1 


1 scramble for goods and serv 
uch as we expect when civilian 
try resumes large-scale opera 

may start the inflationary 


|. If the ceiling is maintained, 


EYER RINT STE 





merchandise priced at 1941 lev 
further inflation will be _ pre- 
d. We may expect that in the 
o-distant future the cloth 
food, and certain miscellaneous 
in the cost-of-living index wil) 
1c. Any argument to the ef 
that price control should be 
joned now that the war is over 
gerous in the extreme. 


ad Trends Deflationary 


the next few weeks industries 
esume_ large-scale ‘production 
vilian goods, large rpumbers of 
ers will be available from war 
try and the services, and, if 


hing, the unit cost of production 


tend to decline. A reduction in 
iction costs will be possible 


igh large-scale output, a reduc 


in average wages, and lowe! 
i raw materials. All this seems 


isgest that the broad trend will 


eflationary, as compared with 


time levels. It is not likely, how- 


that consumer goods prices 
jecline below the 1939 level. 
is probable that in Canada and 
nited States (not so much in 
in because she faces a huge, do 
ic rehabilitation program to re- 
war damage, ete.) the first signs 
end of the immediate postwat 
will be evident towards the end 
16 or early in 1947. Most of the 
nulated needs of consumers will 
been satisfied. Thereafter, in- 
ialists and business men _ will 
the necessity of reducing costs to 
ilate demand. Such price re 
yns must involve sharp wage re 
yns, otherwise deflationary in- 
es will be accentuated and 


ethened. 


gh Employment 


s brings me to the main point of 
iscussion. The question of high 
vment in the postwar period 
not possible to provide full em 
ent because .of seasonal and 
influences) poses a problem of 
reatest magnitude. The conse 
ss of mass unemployment ex 
need in the years 1930-33, such 
ious social unrest, widespread 
ty and moral degradation, ill- 
and nervous diseases, would be 
etely unbearable. As a nation 
ve sworn that never again will 
ermit our fellow men to suffer 
miliations of mass unemploy 
come what may. What have 
ne to make sure that one of 
reatest evils from which hu- 
ty has ever suffered, namely, 
ictuations of the business cycle, 
ot again paralyze trade and 
ree and impoverish many of 
vho participate in it? 
uld be foolish to underrate 
»blem with which we have to 
but a better understanding of 
ny factors involved will help 
ivriving at a solution, if there 
lution to something which has 
xed mankind through the ages. 
Ss on my desk a chart of busi 
ctivity in North America du 
period from 1775 to the end 
It shows that after every 
var there has been a tempor 
om, followed by a trade de 
n and mass unemployment. In 
ce of such authentic data it is 
{ criminal to talk lightly about 
rospects of high employment 
postwar period. 
in deduce one important fact 
i study of business conditions 
period of nearly 170 years, 
y, that the price rise during the 
ears and the early postwar per 
is been followed by a sharp 
© in prices. Obviously marked 
‘nN must sooner or later be fol 
by marked deflation, which 
be almost catastrophic in its 
quences. That is why most of 
though not understanding prop 
he basic economic factors, real 
nly too well that price control 
; a War period, and during the 
ediate postwar boom, is a splen- 


did thing and must have our whole lishment of a “floor” under prices. 
hearted support, with summary pun- Should world price levels drop it will 
ishment for offenders. 
large-scale 


ous depression the first decade cultural products will prevent inflat 
after ed prices. This technique was vir : 
tually unknown, or certainly little i 
Farm Prices Must Stay Up practiced, until the early 30’s when § 
something had to be done to restore i Y 
But the battle has only just started. farm purchasing power. tte f 
Adam weil-kKnown class What is the next fundamental ; 
ical economist, said that ‘a country consideration demanding attention? ' j h 


lives on its stomach”. 
no country can be prosperous if that volves manufacturing, transportation 


proportion of its population engaged and the services. All industries 
in producing field and farm products should be encouraged to exploit theit 
is impoverished. the farmers of businesses to the fullest possible ex 


North comprise one tent, enjoying the rights, privileges, 
third population, are impov ind responsibilities of the ethical 
erished they cannot buy the products business man, so that goods and 
of industry there is desola services may be produced at the min- 
tion industrial centres and mass imum cost, without deterioration in 
unemployment result is a de standards of quality 

cline purchasing power, result- “his is, of course, a large orde 


ing in deflation which inevitably ex Th? average business man feels that 


tends throughout national econ the burden of taxation is too heavy, 
omy. thet he is not accumulating reserves 

The legislation on parity prices in against the needs of the future, that 
the and Canada aims his style is being cramped, and gen 


to this evil. The farmer will, erally that free enterprise does not 

in be assured of a fair price exist. The Bank of Canada reports Captured on Luzon were these locomotives of a narrow gauge railroad, 

for his products, through the estab- (Continued on Page 31) which the Japs used to carry supplies to their forces on the island. 
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inflation during the war’ er out of the public treasury. The 
we have partially prevented a seri enormous capacity to produce agri 
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By preventing be necessary to subsidize the farm 

























He meant that Certainly I would say that it in 





































































FOR SALE BY TENDER 


PROPERTY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA Vi: 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL PLANT at St. Hubert near Montreal 


War Assets Corporation will receive offers to purchase the Modern Crown-owned Industrial Plant a5" 
comprising land and buildings and adjoining St. Hubert Airport, about 12 miles from Montreal, former- 

ly known as Canadian Associated Aircraft Ltd., and more particularly described as follows (all dimen- 

sions and areas are approximate) :— 


LAND: 16.9 acres, enclosed by chain link fence, POWER: 30.000 volts reduced by six 100 KVA 


with access from hard surfaced road. transformers. Large Boiler Room with two Lee 


Tubular warm air heaters, heavy fuel oil or coal i 
fired, motors, pumps, tanks, air compressor 


, . 4 e + 
BUILDING: 399’ x 263’ x 45’ high with total 
manufacturing area of 102,000 sq. ft., adjoining FIRE PROTECTION ROOM complete with pres- 
section 208’ x 50’ x 15’ high with office area of sure tanks, fire pumps, motors and gasoline engine gs 
2600 sq. ft., and services area of 9500 sq. ft., Build- standby, and 250,000 gal. underground concrete ay 
ing is modern and fire proof with concrete founda tank. 333 
tions and floor (office area tiled teel frame, : ' 
(aftice area tiled), stec € DOMESTIC WATER from 1000 g.p.m. well with m 
brick and absestos board walls, saw-tooth roof, ; 
° ‘ ‘ e motor pump. F 
large steel sash windows. Equipment includes two ' 
5 ton travelling cranes, four 3 ton and two 2 ton PAVED PARKING AREA (for 75 cars, and cons ‘ 
chain hoists. crete apron 400° x 125’ 
Photographs, plot plan and general details of construction may be seen at Branch Offices of War er’ 
Assets Corporation at London, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Moncton and Halifax. Further details and ; 
plans are also available at the Real Estate Division of the Corporation in Montreal where arrangements ' 
may be made to inspect the property. ‘’ 
a ¢ r 
All tenders must indicate proposed use of the property, which will be a determining factor in con- 
sidering any offer as the highest or any tender may not necessarily be accepted for economic reasons. 
Envelopes containing tenders must be plainly marked, 
TENDER No. D-1-4 FOR PROPERTY at ST.HUBERT, Que. 
~ 
. i . so ae : . . , ) 
addressed to the Secretary, War Assets Corporation, 4095 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal, 6, Quebec. 
Tenders will close at 12.00 o’clock noon, Eastern Daylight Saving Time, Wednesday, September 26, i 
= d I 4 
1945. ; 
A certified cheque or Bank Draft to the value of 10° of the tender price and made payable to Wat te 
Assets Corporation, must be sent by the maker of the successful tender immediately on receiving written mee 
notice to that effect from this Corporation. ay 
‘ i 


Sale of this property to any purchaser will be subject to the approval of the Governor-in-Council. 


WAR ASSETS CORPORATION a 


Head Office: 4095 ST. CATHERINE STREET WEST., . MONTREAL, [QUE.] ‘s 
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While keeping fully abreast of 
the this organization 
has acquired a fund of invest- 
ment experience to draw upon 
in servings its clients abroad as 


in 


times, 


vell as from coast to coast 
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GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers fo inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 


er, B.C.—<L 
ient first-hand information re 
ng CUYUNI GOLDFIELDS 

d 


LIMITED, as the property is 


Vancou 


locate 


1 British Guiana, it is difficult to 
fer an opinion on its possibilities, 

h the operators, who are re 

it | Canadian mi interests, 


incouver, ap 


egard future development 





lising. So 
been 


nd it remains to be determined 


t! I h values wil! carry 
‘ ; 
( end yf March 
} ed $600,000 from a small 


tailings being impounded 


eatment by cyanidation \ 

O-tor vanide plant went into opel 
n st M iy. Ore reserves at M: y 

15, 1943, were estimated at 75,000 


Abitibi Power & Paper 


the postwar prospects 


‘anadian newsprint in 


f hich the company is one 
the larger and more important 
Ss he market outlook for the pro 


posed new shares of Abitibi Power & 
Limited, is depend 











in a irge measure upon the 
lencth of time it will take to reduce 
the new funded debt to the point 
here payment of dividends is per 
sible. Details of the plan of re- 
ization have already been an 
nounced Under the plan payment 
not permissible until 

‘bt is reduced from 

5,000,000 with the re- 

ed co iny obligated to use 
excess f et current assets ovel 
00,000 for debt retirement. /.bout 

e only guide as to how soon the 


ctive of a $35,000,000 funded debt 
achieved is the record 


annual additions to 


past 


lings and 





! worki! capital. However, past 
cords can or be taken as an indi- 
O s the 1iount of depreciation 

f ympany 1 be allowed to de 





before arriving at taxable in 


is a matter of negotiation and 














tandard base of profits under 
Exce Profits Tax Act has yet 
» be determined. Favourable or un 
urable decisions in either or both 
fect the eventual outcome. As 
yn. the past record would 
S the reorganized company 
educe the funded debt to 
S 1 ymetime in 1948. Improv 
¢ oO sale I issets would 
1 this period For those who 
enc nd who understand 
r \ iture of the securi 
ine have pe bilities 
ri tion tro present levels 
yu t é inized com 
( ¢ have funds avail 
lebt etirement A pro 
lated balance sheet as 
( 1, 1944, giving effect 
he Hughes Plan, final payment of 
e than $2,000,000 to bondholders 
June f this year, settlement of 
clain ind the setting up 
Le nterest d | premium 
1, 1944, show net work 
$19,706,624. Assur 
194 the effective d 
t Y ’ the ul 
| id n estin 
( t kir capit 
¢ 906,624, before 
¢ f rest or 
bond inte 
( funds of 
t ( there A lld Whe 
9 ( ( ) 
required $17,500,000 ival 
t e expense ( rec 
tior f fund 
t \ ile prob 
t T ) p exper f 
eductic f bout 
+ "4 ) illion 
I iY dditional 
! ynds to be retired to 
nect ( 
f : that il hy 
1 tio 1 
j ‘ ‘ 1 T T ‘ 
iva b frow futu opera 
In t five ‘ “ xd, 1940 
i sut of total operating 
t f $46,585,887 there was paid 
, e taxes $2,161,456, reserve of 








tons averaging 1.5 oz. gold per ton 
and an equal amount averaging 1.0 
per ton to 150-foot depth at 
Alex Hill lode. The estimated recov- 
value in the tailings is more 
$800,000. Capitalization is 
4,955,000 are 


OZ gold 


erable 
than 
000,000 shares of which 
outstanding. 

P. J. E., Kincardine, Ont.—During 
the half-year ended June 30, 1945, 
CANADA WIRE & CABLE CO. grad 
ually changed over from the manu 
facture of wartime to peacetime pro 
ducts, with resultant increase in 
costs. Thus operating profit was cut 
almost in half at $554,000, compared 
with $1,007,300 for the corresponding 
period of 1944 and comparing with 
1943. lowel 


3° 


However, 
reduced the require 
more than a half, 


Co. Ltd. 


$2,588,544 set up for additional income 
taxes, capital expenditures made of 
$1,046,637 and $28,308,595 paid to 
bondholders, chiefly on account of 
principal. With the 28 millions paid 
to bondholders and the 12% million 
receipts in excess of expenditures, the 


$1,882,900 in 
taxable 


ment for 


income 


taxes by 





amount available in the five yea 
period for servicing funded debt 
would be in excess of 40’ millions, 
or an annual average of over 8 mil- 


lions. From this average of 8 millions 
annually would have to be deducted 
current bond interest in the equival 


ent of U.S. funds of 2.9 millions per 
year, leaving an indicated 5.1 mil 
lions annually for debt retirement. 
On this basis it would require about 


22 years 


to retire the additional 13 


millions of bonds. This estimated 
period, of course, is contingent on 
present reserves for income taxes 
being adequate and on no_ heavier 
capital expenditures than for the five 
year period. 

With funded debt reduced to $35,- 


000,000, directors would be in a posi- 
tion to consider the payment of divi- 
dends. Dividends again would de- 
pend on earnings. Profits for 1944 of 
$1,334,355, after depreciation, income 
taxes, bond interest, ete., were equal 
to $26.69 per share of new $2.50 prior 
reference stock and to 87c. per share 
ff new $1.50 preference stock, with 
nothing available the common 
stock. These earnings per share are 
after providing $4,000,000 for depreci 
ation and a footnote to the pro forma 
balance sheet at December 31, 1944, 


I 
( 


for 


stated that the expectation is that 
the provision for depreciation which 
will be allowed as a deduction from 


taxable income will be increasingly 
reduced commencing with the year 
1945 In effect, a reduction in the 


provision for depreciation would in 


crease profits available for dividends, 
but would also increase taxable in 
come and the increase in net profit 
would not correspond to the reduc 


tion in the provision for depreciation. 
Relief present high rates of 
taxation, effected in op 


improved operations in the 


from 
economies 


erations, 


future and the savings effected in 
nnual interest charges as a result 
of the reduction in funded debt will 
be factors in future earnings and it 
is possible the company will earn 


sufficient to meet annual dividends 
on both classes of preferred stock 
ind have a balance available for the 


Oommon by the time the 


reduced to 


effect 


outstanding 
$35,000,000. 

to the reorganiza 
Power & Paper Company 
outstanding $53,093,700 of 


due 1965; 


bonds are 
riving 
tion, Abitibi 
Will have 


first 


mortgage bonds, 


14 hares of preferred stock of 
$100 pal (Directors qualifying 


1,000 shares of prior pre 


pat 1,395,272 
preferred stock of $20 par 


ferred tock ot S20 


shares of 
i 


ind 1,241,694 common shares of no 
par value. The prior preferred stock 
is entitled to annual dividends of $2.50 
per share, cumulative from January 
| 1945 ind the preferred stock to 
nnual dividend of $1.50 a share, 


from January 1, 


dividends 


1947 
both 


being 


cumulative pay 
on classes 


rred stock subject to 
ie aforementioned reduction in fund 
ed debt and ma 


capital 


intenance net working 
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SAVE 


AND BUDGE7 








Peace of mind depends largely 
on planning what you can save 
and saving what you plan. That’s 
“budgeting.” Open a Canada 
Permanent savings account. Regu 
lar deposits should be part of your 
plan. 2% paid on savings. With- 
drawals by cheque. 


CANADA 
at 


Mortqage Corporation 


Head Office: 320 Bay St., Toronto 
Assets Exceed $64,000,000 
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SICKS’ BREWERIES 
Limited 


NOTICE Is HEREBY 
THAT a Quarterly Dividend (No. € 
per on the No Pa 
mmon shares of the Con 
outstanding, h 
Payable on the 28t 
1945, to 


GIVE? 


of 35 cents share 


Value Cc 
pany, issued 





ind 
declared 
September, 


at the close of bus 


share 


day of 
holders of record 


ness on the 30th day of August, 194 


| By Order of the Board, 
I. N. WILSON, 


Alberta, Comptroll 


Calgary, 


August 1945. 


29 
22nd 





NOTICI 


is hereby given that a divi 
of Twenty-Five Cents (25c) per 
been declared on the issued No Par \ 
capital stock of the Company for the 

quarter ending September 30th, 1945. 
dividend is payable in Cana 
funds, October Ist, 1945, to sharehol 
of record at the close of 
Sth day of September, 1945. 


share 


above 


business on 


H. H. BRONSI 


secretary 


Dated at Toronto, August 22nd, 194 


Silverwood 


DAIRIES LIMITED 





PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 19 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVI 
2 I 
Pr f ( J 
( 194 
4 t. 1945 
COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 10 
NOTICE IS ALSO GIVEN 
} ' ( 
f ( 
) ? ( 
i 4 ; 
BY ORDEI OF 1} OA! 
J. H. GILLI 
SECRETARY-TREA I 
ONDOD ONTARIO 
MO 








EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


Informed and entertaining commen! 
on the week's happenings at home 


and abroad 
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very impressive, some 2,700 tons of 
half ounce grade ore being extracted. 
However, in the light of recent devel- 
opments on other properties in the 
same area and the fact that most of 
the previous exploration and develop- 
ment was done by Halliwell on the 
northern part of the property it is 
possible additional work may change 


net tax provision, taking credit 
the refundable portion, amount- 
to only $209,000 as against $559,- 
last year. Net income for the 
id was $296,000, equal to $7.24 
share of class “A” stock and 
per share of class “B”. 

S. T., Huntingdon, Que.—Abe- 
Mines acquired the property of 


LIWELL GOLD MINES in Beau the picture. 
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Canada-Wide Merchandising 


el township, Quebec, and pro J. H. T., North Bay. Ont INTER- ; 
10,000 feet of diamond drilling NATIONAL PAPER  C0O.’s | sales For seventy-three years the business controlled by 
southern portion of the prop were $118,431,254 for the half yeal Simpsons. Limited has had a= suecessful reeord of 
Previous development by the or ending with June, compared with operatior | tod f the | | ! 
= . e « « = ( «< ; Cs al rel 4 
holder of the property was not $114,430,722 a year previous. Othe! peration and 18 today one of the largest departmental 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


Further Weakness Ahead? 











BY HARUSPEX 


rHE ONE TO TWO-YEAR TREND: New York stocks, which furnish 
he price leadership tor Canadian equities, following their sustained 
idvance from the April 1942 lows, have, according to our indices, been 
in a broad zone of distribution over the past two years preparatory to 
eventual cyclical decline. 

THE SHORT TERM, OR SEVERAL-MONTH TREND of the market 
is to be classed as downward from the May/June peak points of 169.08 
the rail average. 
remarks below. 


i the Dow-Jones industrial average, 63.06 on For 


letailed discussion of technical position, see 









store and mail order businesses in ¢ 


Earnings of the ¢ ompany and its subsi 


after bond interest 


cle preciation and income 


profits taxes, amounted to $1,422 


) 


dividend recuirements of $506,250 


Simpsons, Limited 


114% Cumulative Preferred Shares 


Price: At the market about 100 to yield 4! 


Desc riptive cir ular gladly furnished upon request. 













































Our Forecast of Aug. 4 caleulated the correction limits to the inter- 
iate break then under t 160/152 on the Dow-Jones industrial 
e, 55/50 on the rail aver f The further statement was made 
t once this lowered price zone was attained, substantial rally would f a 
m in order. Subsequently, the two averages declined to 160.91 on 36 King Street West Ww | i . j , \: ( . 
- < 1 ° y « . 
industrials, 51.48 on the rails; or to the minimum support levels Toronto 1 0OO0C FUIi¢ % 4 om pany 
en above Rally of substantial proportions has since been wit a. ; ” s 
ed, the industrial average, on Thursday’s close, standing at 167.t lelephone: / Lgin 1321 Limited 
rail average at 54.06. The current rally is of interest as it should 
ish a test as to whether the war advance from 1942 is now giving 
to reconversion decline or if a further spurt into new high ground 
be witnessed before the market begins to discount the problems 
adjustment. 
In the current performance the important question is whether the e a 
1 average, which has been the weak indicator since late June, can i 
ecessfully hurdle its early August high of 57.41 as the industrial Income NaS also SH | $ 
re has already succeeded in doing for its similar resistance point. Standin at $3,05: )S ( Ipare co ‘ ) 
lose in the rails at 58.42, that is, by 1.01 points, or more than a with $2 1368. ind if te idju i 2 
nal penetration, would indicate such hurdling, and would allow ments profit stood at $4,411,070 : 
ttempt by both averages at the old peaks with possible pens ak compared with $3,941,273. In 1 $ 
f +} \ fter due testing t¢ ve decis = 
ll € o© tn rall average ilter aue esting, to move decisively . ~ + 
; tion, the 1945 half ir showed a not S es 
7.4 owevel ild st doubt on the current rally being other on, the 194 : r year sn ea n I 
1 pe no } y? ? f 
distributive move to establishment of new lows for the opel ting and non-recu ! pro E >. 
on from May/J of $490,575 from the sales of prope \ 5 S52 
larket policy, in discussed above, is clear \ run to ties and investments care to commi te i t ; f SI 
high ground would be rded by us as dangerous and the oc W. W. B.. Oshawa. Ont I have W. 
in due cour for further se sling Weak to the contrary no record of nv activity on the part AGNEW SURPASS SHOE & ; 
\ ) ‘ V wor Sel mut before | ing eeds to b , " ‘ en ‘ . ; 5 . : 5 
San SL See ee Or ees ~ , ee ee of KIRANA KIRKLAND GOLD | sales for the 5 et 324 ial to $% 
~~ ; MINES for the past eight years were substantially thar S \ 
DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES } Seven claims are held in Teck and the previou 
bel ownships kirkland Laké were s 
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Smallest and one of the oldest of Canada’s provinces. Prince | 
Edward Island is particularly well kn for its fertile soil 
and its relative predominance in the fox farming mdustry 
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bal AVERAG MARKET 1 About 90° a of the Island’s land area is under ivation. | 
Dairvine and livestock, lobster and oyster fisheries printing 
ee PE me : etscss ? and publishing are other important contributors to the 
—— national income while a substantial vearly reven § 
jj = — — — = ——— broucht to the Island by the Tourist industry 
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| The affairs of Prince Edward Island are soundly iminis 
tered and its net funded debt per capit tthe matlest of 
INVE STMENT the Canadian province 
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| lo provide diversification in your inve ment p » and 
SE ( : t J K I I I E S to obtain a safe medium in wl ich to conserve vou! . i} al 
i funds while earning a favorable inte t return, we 
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| Province of Prince Edward Island 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


ENCY BUILDING . 
A EIGHTH AVE. W CALGARY, ALBERTA 
'CCALLUM HILL BLDG REGINA, SASK 
AVENUE BUILDING SASKATOON, SASK 
BRANDON, MAN. 


ROYAL BANK BUILDING 





Descriptive circular avatlable upon request 


McLeop, YouNG, WEIR & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Metropolitan Building, Toronto 


Telephone: Elgin 0161 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





How Bonding Companies Furnish 


, Cover Under Surety Contracts 
By GEORGE GILBERT 


While the public and the courts 


usually regard them as the same V1 
thing, Suretyship is not Insurance 
although it has some of its cha pat a8 
acteristics. Neither is it Banking 
although it has some of its fea = 
tures. The relation between th 
buyer of a surety bond and the 
surety company is that of prin 
cipal and surety, not insurer and 
insured t t I Wwe 
\ 
‘ ) 
} 
Surety Credit 
( 
a} 
/ p 
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Bank Loan But Not Bond 
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The PORTAGE 
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red 


ppeal bond in the sum of $10,000 
The surety company would ask him 
for lateral to the full amount, fon 
the company would know that, the 
udement having been recovered, the 
of first instance has decided 

he merehant owes that amount 

n that the probabilities 

( S ne day a year Ol two hence 
\ Court will so determine 

9) t I it the ne} 

S t Le owes it and 

ired to pay it d 

l K t } a to pay it, so 
surety « pany asks him to pre- 
immediate by providing col 

| Lr case, a merchant 

pe eceptable at the bank for a 
S10 0 n would not be acceptable 
tl ety co pany tor a $10,000 

\s to tl iture of the surety busi- 

ss, it vident that as long as in- 

1 and corporations make con 

cts for new construction and ex- 
S101 is long as public money is 
spent yr new enterprises, for roads 
nd dams, aqueducts, ind floor con 
f¢ buildings and fleets and ait 

ete so long will there be a 
mand for the guarantee of surety 
SNn1y The advantage of corporate 
uretyship over individual suretyship 
I Ww become so well established 
hat it will more and more be de 
penae ipon to provide the coverage 
ereve}l ch protection is required 
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ood credit, applying to a bank for a 
oan of $10,000 and informing the 
ank that the money was to be used 
» purchase goods in the regular lins 
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But su 
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Inquiries 
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the 


loan promptly 


He would 


} 


most likely be 


bank with open arms 
made. 
same merchant 


company for an 


this 
surety 





sue of August 11, Mr. Gi(l- 
isses the question of Com 
alth and Accident Insuw 
tne respective merits of 

measures anda private 


is Vout regu 


nsurance, it 


{Oo 


surren 


sick 


a tneretore, 


tots 


ses the 












insures against accident and _ sick 
ness with a reputable company and 
pays premiums for a period of 
years and then becomes unemployed 


his 


His policy lapses because he lacks 
funds The worry over his situa 
tion or the decreased living stan 
dard, or both, increase the risk of 


sickness but there is no liability on 


the company concerned and none of 
his earlier thrift is any benefit at 
all Everyone knows that such 
cases occur every year, and no fait 
statement on the relative values o1 
State and Private Insurance can pe 
made without taking cognizance of 
this fact, because every existing 
State insurance carries the insured 
over such crises If I am wrong in 
my premise, Mr. Gilbert can correct 
me, but I have enquired from three 
insurance men and none can quote 
ne an accident and health policy 


that carries any cash surrender value 
clause 

Finally, I protest against the writ 
need as “relief mea 
sures pure and simple.” That is the 
revealing phrase that indicates the 
attitude of people who regard 
as subjects of public 


er’s dismissal of 


mental 
all needy cases 
No can be made 
until this kind 
thinking is 
what it really is—a gesture 


the fate of 


charity 


progress 
) civic consciousness 
of irresponsible 

zed for 


i 
of hand-washing 


recog 


ovel 


thousands of our fellow citizens 
Cos, 22, Toronto; Ont 
It is, of course, well Known that 


sickness and ar 
private in- 
surance organizations, the insured 
must continue to pay the premium 
called the contract from yeai 
to year in order to remain qualified 
the specified benefits; that 
fails to pay the premium 
Within the grace period, 


the 


policies 


ordinary 
issued by 


unde} 
cident 


for by 


to recelve 


en ne 


due, or 





Montreal's 
symbolizes the volume of business in 
Province 


Quebec 


RADIO PLANNING PAYS... 


Montreal’s great skyscrapers are a constant reminder 
activity of Quebec ) 
million people form a large and specialized audience 
for your radio message—they will respond when the 
program is designed especially for Quebec. 
We specialize in designing programs, in both 
English and French, for the whole of Canada. 
May we prove to you, as we have done for 
advertisers, 
Radio Planning Pays? 


of the business 


many National 





INVEST MONEY 
iN 


SOMETHING SOLID 


FAST GROWING 


EDMONTON NEEDS 
SUBSTANTIAL BUILDINGS 


FOR INDUSTRIES 


MOVING TO THIS CITY 


Your money, put into buildings 
in Edmonton, will net you 
steady returns. We would 


like to “Send you further 
information concerning a 
venture that is sound and 


NECESSARY to Edmonton, 


and industry ! 


WRITE TO 
EDMONTON 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


BOARD 


CHAMBER OF7COMMERCE OFFICE 


EDMONTON 


Aldred Skyscraper 


Province. 3), 


that R.P.P. 


RADIO PROGRAMME PRODUCERS 
MONTREAL 


CANADA 














Piccadilly 


made 


It is said with confident pride 
in choice...when it is 
“London Mixture” 
. . « For Piccadilly is a high 
quality English pipe tobacco 
in the time honoured 


old country way. 
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insurance terminates; and that 

e is nothing payable by way of 
surrender under such policies 
premium is usually calculated 
ver the cost of the claims likely 
cur, the expenses of the busi 

and a profit. There is no load 
in the accident and_ sickness 

1ium which would make it pos- 






Control on my Royal is 
ind ! 1 get just the key tension I like 






ne that doesn't tire my fingers. 
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ment!” 
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)UCH CONTROL... Move a single 
trol and your new Royal is set to 
r exact finger pressure. 


ROYAL 


ANDARD AND PORTABLE 


YPEWRITERS 





thorized Royal Dealers in Ail 
ncipal Cities across Canada. 


| OYAL TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY LTD. 
Head Office and Factory: 

i 7035 Park Avenue, Montreal. 





MeO uo 
p best until you try the Royal 











\TURDAY NIGHT carries 


tly 3 iimes as much adver- | 


ng as does any other na- 


al periodical of general | 


eal in the Dominion. It is 
of only five periodicals of 
haracter on the entire 


tinent carrying over one 


on lines of advertising. 
€ periodicals are Life, Sat 
Post, Time, 


j ay 


Evening 


iliers Weekly and Saturday 





ight. 





| 
| ith on the Continent 


sible to pay a surrender value how- 
ever long the policy may have been 
in force, any more than there is ‘n 
the fire insurance premium, and no 
one expects to receive a 
render value under a fire insurance 
policy however long he may have 
been paying premiums without hav- 
ing had a fire. 
policyholder has protected 
against the risk of fire loss to the 
extent of his fire insurance during 
the period he has held his_ policy 
That is, he has transferred this risk 
to the insurance company instead of 
carrying it himself In the 
way the accident and sickness policy 
holder has been protected against the 
risk of accident or 
to the amount of his policy, the risk 
being carried by the 
pany instead of by 
the fire insurance 
has received value for his 
even though he has _ not 
abled by accident or sickness during 
the currency of his policy and has 
collected no claim uncer it 

Under a state compulsory health 
insurance scheme on the contribu 
tory individual insured 
must continue to make his stipulat 
ed contributions in order to continue 
to be entitled to receive the benefits, 
and if he is unable through indigent 
circumstances to continue to make 
his payments and is in need of medi- 
qualified, 
under the social provi 
sions of the law, and thus becomes 
the recipient of public relief under 
the better sounding designation of 


ocial assistance 


cash sult 


been 


same 


loss by sickness 
Insurance com 
himself Like 
policyholder, he 
money, 


been dis 


basis, the 


cal services, he comes, if 


assistance 


Edito1 
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High Employment? 
(Continued from 

show that business in 

done pretty 


years, altel 


1 
during the wat 
high taxes. Un 


well 

paying 
der wartime conditions business can 
not be allowed a free rein, but the 
rights withheld during the war period 

t restored without delay. 

There has been a good deal of non 
sense talked about the great expense 
of social services. If we cannot con 
trol the business cycle by the methods 


i 


must be 


already mentioned —or assuming that 
we can—we still need the insurance 
that is provided by social 
This fact is wide ly acknowledged an¢ 


services 
1 
only those publicists and others who 
truth will 
it is 


blind themselves to the 
refuse to admit it. Certainly 
good policy to provide unemployment 
; under stipulated 
national health 


insurance benefits 
terms and conditions, 
and medical 


impov 


insurance and free food 
and dental care for certain 
erished members of the population 
The body economic cannot be healthy 
when there are festering sores such 
which exist when 
provided 

f 


reason to 


as those social 


services are not 

There is good believe 
that the measures already enumerat 
ed will be of real value in assuring 
high employment over the long term 
What about government’s part in the 
program? In this respect the briefs 
submitted at the Dominion Provincial 
Conference on Reconstruction ar 
most illuminating, and enduri 
gress in implementing the measures 
set forth is expected when the Con 
ference resumes in November. Gov- 
ernment measures designed to stim 
ulate capital 
an important effect on employment 
In the field of private 
financial schemes worked out by tne 


investment will have 
investment, 


including assurances ol 
could 


government, 
low interest rates, 
ter and more plentiful housing, bet 
ter equipped farms, and so forth 
Plans to stimulate the expansion Oo] 


assure bet 


business enterprises, especially small 
businesses, such as 
Industrial 


helpful 


I evelopment 
In the 


there are 


under the 
Act, could 
area of public investment 
obvious possibilities for maintaining 
by means ot publi 
traditional 


} 1 
aiso pe 


employment 
workers projects ot the 
type, and by conservation and deve! 


opment of our natural resources 


are all spheres appropriate 


These 
for government activity and capable 
human 


coun 


of being used to develop the 
and material resources Of oul 
as to maintain employ 


try, as well 
Conference 


ment, as discussed at the 
on Reconstruction 

Then again, in a more direct way, 
epted that it Is 


it appears to be act 
government to 


the responsibility o! 


The fire insurance 


ire contemplated ; 
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create an economic atmosphere that 
will facilitate the maximum amount 
of enterprise by private industry 
agriculture and trade. Decisions af 
fecting Canada’s international eco 
nomic agreements, taxation, mone- 
tary policy, etc. can be made to foste1 
initiative in industry and agriculture. 

Is it possible to be optimistic about 
the future? 

In Canada, the United States, and 
Britain, there is a deep and profound 
conviction that we dare not 


fail in 
providing work or assistance for all 
those who need it. The best brains 


are at work to devise 
means of controlling and 
the curves of the 


Ways and 
flattenin 
business cycle 
Business and government must work 
togethe1 
tive of economic 


towards the common objec 
prosperity, irrespec 
tive of political affiliations. We must 
not and cannot expect a new era just 


pD°cause Wwe want to profit 
rr.istakes of the past. 


from the e— 
Optimism will 


not be justified unless we are pre 
pared to strive unceasingly and 
make sacrifices—towards real eco 


Along 


nomic reconstruction. 
road lies the best expression of hu 
men rights and decency. If the prob 
lem is approached in any other way 


we are doomed to failure. 





While appeals for food shipments from the United States and Canada to 
Curopean countries are increasing, the Russians are harvesting their 
first wheat crop since the end of hostilities. ‘ 
Kuban region collective farm in the North Caucasus gathering the grain. 
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E. D. GOODERHAM, A. W. EASTMURE, 
President Managing Director 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES ' 
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Intelligent Employment of | 


‘Risk Capital’. 


Detta Red Lake Mines Limited 
Dorion Red Lake Mines timited 


IN BOURLAMAQUE-LOUVICOURI 
Mylamaque Mines Limited 
Petitclere Mines Limited 

Tasmaque Gold Mines Limited 


A new map of Red Lake will be 


mailed on request. 


W'e are sponsors of the follow- 
ing mining companies 
IN RED LAKE 
Campbell Red Lake Mines Limited 
Dickenson Red Lake Mines Limited 
Clicker Red Lake Mines Limited 


BREWIS & WHITE 


67 Yonge Street, Toronto. Telephone: *Elgin 7225 
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Over the entire world the shattering crash of guns 
and bombs, and the din of war-time hammers a i 


steel have ceased and have been succeeded by a silence 
in which a man’s thinking can return to normal. Fiis 
thoughts have now dropped from the heights of 


tional responsibilities to the level of his own nec 





In many cases he has. little to guide his thinking because 


in concentration on the uncertainties of war, he has 


touch with the future 


1 ; 
It is true that in the high towers of finance 


omists with long and accurate views « e pas 
peer into t 


billions. 


1e future and plot a course in terms of 
I 

\y 1 1 

While this may affect the lives of the 

man, it is generally beyond his capacity 


his own affairs. 


For over six months we have, in a series of ad 
ments been endeavouring to provide some basic ¢ 


thought In terms Of Investments 


We have pointed out that capital 


which represents 

i t 
accumulated savings, is practically limited 1 i 3 ? 
interest return and there is little prospect of tha ' 
increasing. The necessity therefore is to increase ¢ : 

aie ‘ ; 
capital ind that can only be accomp! ed DV sceckli q 
‘ 








investment in the Risk Field, 


Canadian Mining 


As a first ste we have suggested carefully <¢ 
sidered investment venture into mining unde 


ienced guidance and we 





iccumulated savings 18 pI 





put POse 
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Che firm of Brewis & White believe they can 1] \ 
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reasonable Nope Of success 
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TO THE CANADIAN PUBLIC 


WE SAY 


Thank Jou 


yURING the war, so happily ‘ended, the Canadian National 
Railways, as Canada’s greatest transportation system, had a 


gigantic task to do. 


Our ability to fulfill this duty to the credit and satisfaction of the Nation 
is due, not only to the skill, devotion and zeal of those who are our workers, 
but in large measure to the Canadian Public who, by their generous 
responses to appeals for help and their uncomplaining acceptances of 


restrictions and controls, lightened our burden. 


We wish to thank the Canadian Public sincerely for their help — the millions 
of passengers who used our trains and steamships, the shippers of freight 
and express, the guests in our hotels, the patrons of our telegraph and other 
services, and the unnumbered citizens who refrained from travelling 


needlessly as their contribution to the common cause. 


[he surrender of the last enemy has ended the fighting but it has not ended 
the war job of the Canadian National Railways. The men and women in the 
Services have to be brought home without delay and for that purpose we 
shall continue to employ all our available passenger equipment. Millions of 


tons of materials must be transported for industrial reconversion. 


So in saying ‘““Thank You” we express the hope that in carrying out these 


and other extensions of our war job, we may continue to enjoy the under- 


standing of the Canadian Public. | 
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Chairman and President 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 





Lhe Largest Transportation System in America 














